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—is more than a matter of tradition. It is a 
matter of present-day fact—attested to day 
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and Merchandisers who recognize the value of 
correct fit and proper presentation. 


It is the product of experience, research and 
that unequalled acquaintance with the lead- 
ing designers and manufacturers of apparel 
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THE COVER 


The cover illustration this month shows an- 
other display which does not have to be 
labeled to identify its creator. The treatment 
is discernible at a glance as the work of 
Malcolm J. B. Tennent, display director, Meier 
& Frank Company, Portland, Ore. There is 
artistry in every line of this display; note its 
superb simplicity, dignity, and the exceptional 
lighting. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In next month's issue Bissell Brooke discusses 
a jewelry display at Saks-Fifth Avenue; there 
are articles by H. A. Hawkins, Schleisner 
Company, Baltimore; Max S. Berck, Frankel’s, 
Des Moines; Charles C. Barry, publicity di- 
rector, Grosner's, Washington, D. C.; and 
many others. H. L. Logan contributes an 
authoritative article on the place of light in 
merchandising, and L. E. Summerton resumes 
his series of show cards. 


1936 


"The wise displayman will recognize his new 
power to sell and the new prestige that comes 
with it and use it to best advantage, both 
to the store and to himself. Interior display 
is an added wedge, and the man who: has 
the ability to develop this angle of display 
is Opening the door to the greatest oppor- 
tunities that ever came our way.'—John F. 
Weber, The Mabley & Carew Company, Cin- 


cinnati. 
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—Left column, top to bottom respectively—curtain display and a presen- 
tation of monogramed dresses, both by Stewart Kintner, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; shoe display by F. E. Whitelem, R. H. Fyfe & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; towel display by Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Cor- 
poration, Manchester, N. H. Right column, utility display by Ray H. 


Martin, Consolidated Gas Company of New York, New York City; 

millinery display by Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; disp!cys 

of riding togs and drapery by Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.— 
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Display Lighting 


By O. P. CLEAVER* 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


What can light do? A mere suggestion 
of what it can really do may be given by 
a review of some statistics familiar to all 
displaymen. It is true that over 87 per cent 
of all our impressions are recorded by our 
eyes, and certainly then one of the chief 
functions of lighting is to make every dis- 
play visible. Such a statement is so obvious, 
that frequently we fail to grasp the true 
meaning of that word ‘visible.’ 

Any display would be visible by the light 
of a flashlight or by the flickering flames of 
candles if the buying public would take time 
enough to stop and make an effort to see. 
But today people do not go around carrying 
flashlights to look at show windows, nor do 
they on the average stop to look if it is 
necessary to make an effort. Repeated tests 
indicate that even the best lighted windows 
attractively decorated, can really stop no 
more than 20 per cent of the passersby—the 
remaining 80 per cent may glance at it, but 
pass on in their hurry to get to the movies 
before the price changes. Hence, we may 
say that the first function of lighting in a 
window or on an interior display is not to 
make them visible, but instead to make them 
easily visible as quickly as possible. 

Window shoppers and display gazers are 
literally on wheels in this modern “jittera- 
tion,” if you will pardon the pun, and on 
the average require only from 3 to 7 seconds 
to pass a window. Merchants hire you men 
to display their merchandise in windows 
which represent from 50 to 75 per cent of 
their rent for no other purpose than to sell 
ideas in this short space of time. 

Psychologists tell us we think and remem- 
ber visually; that is, through our eyes, and 
furthermore-that passersby carry away with 
them the visual memory of objects displayed 
even though they have made no conscious 
effort to do so. It’s the subconscious mind 
that does the trick. Months later, when that 
passerby realizes a need for that object, the 
subconscious mind in nine cases out of ten 
will bring forth that former visual impression 
of the object along with the name of the 
store where it can be purchased, provided it 
too is impressive. Mr. and Mrs. John Pub- 
lic really go looking when they go shopping, 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention, Cincinnati, 1936. 


and every effort must be undertaken to make 
that looking easy and those impressions 
vivid and compelling. Light plays a major 
part in such a process. 

The second thing light can do for a dis- 
play is to compel attention to it. Think 
back for a moment to your.entrance into 
this lecture room. What did you see first? 
Wasn't it this attractively lighted box back 
of me? Next time you enter a store see 
what attracts your attention first. I will 
wager my next week’s salary (I am going 
on a vacation) that it is the brightest dis- 
play in that room. Our eyes unconsciously 
turn to bright objects like the moth to the 
flame of a candle, and the displayman that 
ignores this principle ignores the first prin- 
ciple of display. This fact must be given 
consideration not only in the decoration of 
a window (where building up intensities of 
light on objects of special importance has 
the same effect in drawing attention to them 
as elevating them upon platforms, and the 
additional advantage of giving the spectator 
quick visibility and a lasting impression of 
the object), but thought also must be given 
in designing window lighting to the bright- 
ness of surrounding windows in rival stores. 
3y actual test, trafic can be directed from 
one side of the street to the other, and from 
one aisle in a store to another, merely by 
making the windows or displays on that side 
stand out in brightness in comparison to 
others. It is only natural fer you to ask me 
what happens when every window on a 
street reaches a practical limit—and there is 
a practical limit—of illumination; then all 
will be competing on an equal basis again. 
The answer to this problem lies in the hands 
of the displayman if such an unlikely thing 
happens. Then the novelty of the display 
itself is all important, and lighting can be 
the displayman’s docile handmaid for creat- 
ing novel effects that have color and motion 
and unsurpassed attraction power. 

Color surely is nothing new to the dis- 
playman—he has used it with varying de- 
grees of restraint until recently when the 
whole world has gone color mad. There 
must be a reason for this madness, too, for 
people apparently like color and respond to 
various colors differently. In passing, it is 
interesting psychologically to note that re- 


cent unpublished data shows that women 
apparently like warm colors when pigments 
are involved, while men prefer blue. Count 
the many blue ties in this room to verify 
that—the red tie may be out of favor because 
of stories about it, but I suspect it is not so 
popular simply because men on the average 
don’t like red pigments, and have succeeded 
in finding a reason for not wearing red ties. 
Recall also how many red or variations of 
red ties are sold at Christmas when the 
wives do the tie buying! However, there is 
no evidence to prove that the reverse is true 
when colored lights and not pigments are 
investigated. Men like the yellows and 
warm tints of light, they are stimulating and 
enlivening, and women have somehow 
sensed this; that’s why they always prepare 
a good meal and light it with candles when 
there is a likely prospect. They get their 
man through his eyes as well as his stomach. 
Yet women really prefer colored light that 
borders on the cool, such as sunrise pink, 
straw colors, and, well, moonlight! How- 
ever, these significant facts about color are 
important only in that they indicate a defi- 
nite psychic reaction which will impress 
passing customers sometimes very pro- 
foundly when used cleverly, 

Colored lighting in windows and on dis- 
plays must be used with caution and skill for 
full effectiveness, or else the effects created 
may be just opposite from what is desired. 
It is always well to recall that mixing colors 
in paint and mixing colored light produce 
different results. For instance, if red paint 
is mixed with green, the resulting color is a 
dirty brown—whereas red light mixed with 
green will produce a stimulating yellow light 
that gives new life to both red and green 
pigments used in other forms of window dis- 
plays, such as on the backgrounds or in the 
objects displayed. However, if red light 
alone is used in a window where green pig- 
ments abound, the green pigments absorb all 
the red light and appear black. Don’t make 
the mistake of the merchant who decided to 
produce a novel effect in his windows by 
putting a flood of red light on a display of 
red dresses—the results were disastrous. If 
he had been clever with his lighting, he 
would have used the flood of red light for 

[Continued on page 28] 
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The Display Appropriation 


I have been asked to discuss the problems 
connected with the allocation and routing 
of the display appropriation. In doing so, 
it is not with the intention that this article 
should be taken as a criterion; conditions 
differ with every store and town. But the 
statements made here may be of interest and 
help, as outlining how this question is 
handled by one store. 

First, it is my opinion that display appro- 
priations, should be based on a planned per- 
centage of net sales which is consistent with 
a net profit for the store. In other words, 





By JAMES STYLES 
The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 


one should never spend money that is not 
in the till. 

Allocation of appropriations for display 
departments should be based on the job to 
be done, because when one analyzes depart- 
ment store publicity appropriations they are 
found to vary considerably. Some stores 
are happy to run along in a hit or miss man- 
ner: others are on their toes, taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to dramatize 
and sell merchandise. On comparing these 
two types it will usually be found that the 
cost of publicity operation for the wide- 














awake store is higher than that of the othe- 
type. However, the results obtained mor 
than justify the added expense. 

The operating budget for supplies, etc, 
should be set up by the month. The payro 
budget should be handled by the week, 
think, because of the way past records ar 
kept. And past performances are always 
big factor in planning a budget. 

The operating cost for window and inter- 
ior display in a business doing approx 
mately $10,000,000 annually should be be- 
tween 20/100 of 1 per cent and 25/100 of | 
per cent of net sales for personnel and be 
tween 25/100 and 30/100 of 1 per cent for 
supplies and other expenses. 

Equipment and depreciation of display 
props, fixtures, mannequins, etc. depend 
largely on the care in handling and storing 
of the fixtures. If they are not stored prop- 
erly they will become loose, and if they are 
not carefully watched they will come apart 
from their fittings and result in many odds 
and ends. I think it is a good idea, if the 
firm can see its way clear, to have one man 
take care of the fixtures, tour the store and 
return to the store rooms those fixtures not 
in use. He should set aside an hour or two 
each day to fill the department requisitions 
for display equipment. Care is the keynote 
as far as display equipment is concerned. 

Personnel, supplies, rent, and insurance 
are all fixed in the operating costs of pub- 
licity, which should be about 10 per cent of 
the publicity appropriations. 

In breaking down the cost of display, the 
interior appropriations should be about 40 
per cent. The windows should be given 
about 60 per cent of all display appropria- 
tions. Too little thought is given to the 
necessary allowance for interior displays, 
particularly when it is remembered that the 
customer spends so much time in the interior 
of the store. For that reason I think con- 
sideration should be given to an intelligent 
appropriational set-up for interior displays. 

If the best efforts are expected, the per- 
sonnel should be as follows (a decorator for 


—Six typical Styles treatments are shown by 
the photographs with this article. The first, 
an attractive case trim, had a color scheme 
of gray and violet. The match-sticks were 
gray, with violet heads. The box was gray 
with violet lettering. This was one of a 
series of case trims conveying the theme, 
“Fashion Safety Matches"— 


—For a display of formal wear, Styles chose 

a check-room as his background. Note that 

while seven mannequins are used in a small 

space, the scene is natural and the grouping 

correct. The "night-life" motifs at each side 

of the display were in pastel crayon on 
black velvet— 
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—The display of Tyrolean style hats had a 

white background on which stylized flowers 

were done in pastel. The merchandise was 
in different shades of gray— 


—Some of Styles’ best displays are those in 

which a considerable quantity of merchan- 

dise is shown. Note his clever handling of 

the treatment in the "Vocation Needs" 
window— 


—Two more windows showing large quan- 

tities of merchandise are seen at the bottom 

of this page. In the display of shirts the 

sheer mass of stock produces the effect 

desired. The window featuring polo shirts 

and slacks has a very original arrangement 
of merchandise— 


ach classification): women’s apparel win- 
lows; women’s accessories; men’s clothing 
ind furnishings windows; furniture and 
10use furnishings windows; basement win- 
dows; annex windows (if there is an an- 
nex); main floor interior displays; apparel 
floor interior displays; house furnishings 
and domestic interior displays; men’s furnish- 
ing and clothing interior displays; juniors’ 
and childrens’ and infants’ interior displays; 
artist and assistant; carpenter and painter 
—for window and small interior detail (the 
maintenance department should construct all 
major shops.) 

Decorators should be classified according 
to the above list so as to do a better job, 
which can: not be done if they are changed 
each week. Also, the temperament of men 
causes them to prefer one type of work to 
another; for example, one man will handle 
women’s apparel excellently and will have 
absolutely no feeling for furniture or house 
furnishings. The foregoing does not say 
that he is not an asset to an organization, 
but, to the contrary, he will outshine any 
other man in the department in his particu- 
lar line of endeavor. 

The location of the store should play a 
large part in the budgeting of display de- 
partments, for two reasons: 

(1) If a store is located on a traffic street, 
changes should be made frequently in back- 
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grounds, fixtures, mannequins, etc., con- 
stantly to stimulate interest in the people 
passing these windows; and to instill in their 
minds a form of motivation which will sub- 
consciously tell them, when they are in the 
district, to go see “X’s” windows. 

(2) The man whose store is isolated from 
street traffic and whose windows are seen 
only by those drawn to his store through 
the power of advertising is less fortunate. 
He must expect that the giant share of pub- 
licity appropriations should be used in news- 
paper linage. However, his battle is to make 
his windows so spectacular that people will 
come across town to see them. You remem- 
ber Emerson’s adage about the man making 
a better mouse-trap and the world beating 
a path to his door. 

Personnel and operating budgets should 
be planned so that each time a confirma- 
tion is to be signed it will not be felt as a 
personal favor. 

In a recent article in DISPLAY WORLD 
I said, “The window trimmer is dead; let 
him rest.” Now I suggest a new title for 
the man who is the only direct publicity 
contact between the customer and the actual 
merchandise—“merchandise counsellor oi 
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window and interior display.” What could 

be a more fitting title for a man who (1) 

plans, with divisional merchandise counsel- 
[Continued on page 31] 
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L-windows in themselves are bad enough, 
as every displayman knows who has torn his 
hair over the problem of installing a dis- 
play in them. But this is the story of 
L-windows with no backgrounds, with badly 
worn and scratched oak floors, and with 
only worn-out fixtures to be used in trim- 
ming. 

Perhaps the solutions I found to these 
problems will help other displaymen in 
smaller stores. Starting with the floors: I 
found a way in which a good imitation of 
carpet could be made at a fraction of its 
cost. Here is the trick: 

Cut wall board in sections to fit exactly 
your window floor. Make the sections small 
enough to go into and out of the window 
easily. (Ours are from 36 to 48 inches wide 
and 5 feet 4 inches long.) Cover these panels 
with white outing flannel and spray them 
with any desired color (don’t use a. brush) 
with quick-drying enamel or lacquer. Let 
them get perfectly dry before putting them 
in the window or they will stick to the bot- 
tom of the fixtures. The complete cost should 
come between $5.00 and $7.50 per window, 
depending upon its size. A nice feature is 
that you can change the color of the floor 
to match your general set-up any time you 
wish, at small cost and in a short time. 

The background I constructed was built 
of wall board on 1 inch by 2 inch frames. 
The board was nailed to the edge of the 
frames instead of the face, as this gives a 
more rigid panel and more of an off-set for 
the overlapping of panels. All panels were 
covered with rich cream colored, embossed 
ceiling paper. The columns were 6-inch 
tubes split for slipping over the panels. They 
were papered with the same paper as the 
panels to cover up the spiral seams, and 
were then enameled in a light orchid shade. 
The tops of the columns, also orchid, were 
12-inch wall-board circles with 6-inch slits 
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By CHARLES ASHLOCK 
J. C. Penney Company, Lincoln, Nebr. 


cut out to slip half way over the panel. The 
panels were set out 20 inches from the wall 
(see floor plan) to allow room for passage 
behind them. The drape was of venetian 
green drapery damask. The floor was in 
the same color. 

Corners are always a bad handicap in 
L-windows. Here are two ways to over- 
come them. The front corner (as shown on 
the floor plan) is formed of two panels, one 
18 inches wide, the other 22 inches in width, 
set at right angles. A quarter-round plateau, 
24 inches high, is set in this corner. It is 
fine for the display of small merchandise. 
The back corner contains a “what-not” made 
of a wall board panel 32 inches wide, 56 
inches high, with five shelves of wall board 
cut V-shaped to fit the corner. The panel 
is slotted for the insertion of shelves. A 
1-inch-by-1l-inch brace comes out to the cen- 
tral point under each shelf, to which is 
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The Problem of the L=Window 


nailed a V-moulding which covers the poin 
and holds the shelves in place. The shelve 
are 14 inches apart, ample space for man. 
kinds of small merchandise. 

The photographs show how I arrange mer 
chandise in an L-window. The wash pant 
display was to emphasize “Sanforize 
shrunk.” It was so successful that we use: 
it two years in succession. The display coi 
sisted of a raft of real logs, 6 feet lon; 
Five of them were roped together and ba! 
anced on a cross-piece about 3 inches higi 
This was nailed to a framework 1 inch b 
2 inches, 6 feet long; the framework wa 
20 inches wide and the same in height. An 
oscillating electric fan, with blades and 
guards removed, was fastened to the bottom 
of the frame at one end. A heavy cord was 
attached to the fan and then passed through 
a pulley at the opposite end, then up to one 
end of the raft. Rubber bands were fastened 








from the other end of the raft to the frame. 
As the fan motor pulled one side of the raft 
down the rubber bands pulled it back up. 
The entire framework under the raft was 
covered with sea-green material which was 
tacked at intervals along the bottom edge oi 
the raft. Thus it moved also, giving the 
effect of water. A piece of 1-inch by 1-inch, 


—Complete details of the construction of this 

novel motion display will be found in the 

text. It proved to be a real seller, and the 

idea is equally valuable for merchandise 
other than wash pants— 


—An effective treatment of yard goods dis- 

played in an L-window is shown in the sec- 

ond photograph. Note the "what-not'’ used 
for the corner— 
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—The display for straw hats kept throngs 
around the window. The hat seen in the 
upper foreground apparently had been 
thrown through the glass. An old hat was, 
cut in half, then one half was glued on 
each side of the glass. White show card 
color, tinted a light gray, was used to simu- 
late cracks— 


—The last photograph shows a good view 
of the background, the construction of which 
is described at length in the article— 


feet long, was placed upright in the center 
‘the raft for a mast, guy-wired from the 
.p to each corner. Attached to the top was 
pair of wash pants pulled loosely over a 
-all board frame and with the legs fastened 
, the mast. The wall board was nailed out 
-traight as if the pants were a distress signal 
owing in the wind. The display was in 
motion when the picture was made, and so 
che pants and mast are somewhat blurred. 
The background was made on blue cor- 
rugated paper 5 feet wide and 8 feet long. 
The entire unit was painted with a spray 
gun, using a stencil for the letters “Pants 
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DOTTED LINES SHOW 


SECTIONS OF FLOOR 
COVERING. 


The sheer goods window was an adaption 
from a recent photograph in DISPLAY 
WORLD. It shows a good view of the 


“what-not” in the back corner of the window. 
The straw hat window 
for attention value and 


was a knock-out 
actual sales. The 





Ahoy,” and for the sailboat. The colors 
were water-green, topped with white-caps. 
The clouds were white with pink and yellow 
shading throughout. The boat and sail were 
white, with a red water-line around the for- 
mer. The wave tops, the edges of the clouds, 
and the sailboat were outlined in black. The 
lettering was in the same color. The show 
card read, “Even in a shipwreck they won't 
shrink. They are Sanforized.” 

Wash pants of all prices were placed in 
front of and all around the raft. On top 
of the raft were boxed belts and suspenders 
of all styles and hues. In the back wing of 
the window was a large unit of white shirts 
and wash ties. The window sold the acces- 
sories as well as the pants. The display 
Was not at all difficult to construct, in spite 
of sounding rather complicated, and could 
be adapted easily to such merchandise as 
iast-color pre-shrunk shirts or pajamas. 
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hat seen, apparently protruding from the 
glass in the upper foreground, was a last- 
year’s hat cut in two. Half of the hat was 
glued inside the window, the other half glued 
exactly opposite on the outside. Thus is ap- 
peared as if the hat had been thrown 
through the window. White show-card 
color, tinted to a light gray, was painted on 
the inside of the glass, extending from the 
hat to resemble cracks. The effect was so 
realistic that the night police called a local 
glass company and had them call the store 
manager, telling him that the center window 
was broken and to check it. People of all 
ages rubbed their fingers over the glass and 
reached up under the outside half of the hat 
to make certain that the window was not 
broken. 

For general trimming of L-windows we 
have found it to our best advantage to use 
three units to a window. For example: (1) 
ladies’ ready-to-wear and accessories; (2) 
slips, panties, brassieres, etc; (3) shoes. Or 
for men: (1) suits and hats; (2) underwear, 
shirts and shorts, pajamas; (3) pants, shirts, 
and ties. Of course in sale windows it is 
a little different, but we are refining our 
trimming even then to related merchandise 
in units. 
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Windows Within the store 


By GEORGE H. WAGNER 
George B. Peck Company, Kansas City 


A short time ago, when the subject «i 
| . , modernization was the primary topic 
‘5 get Peck’s, it was decided to add a number \f 
display “windows” within the store to su; - 
plement existing display facilities. We fe 
that the selling power of this medium wi 
too valuable to be wasted, and that \ 
should use it wherever possible. 

And so a special feature of the modernized 
Peck’s is the display cases built in the upper 
wall fixtures. These fixtures are made cf 
oriental walnut and provide an excellent 
opportunity to focus the customer’s attention 
on merchandise at the point of sale. The 
use of the cases is necessarily confined to 
small articles, such as gloves, handkerchiets, 
hose, etc. 

Each case is treated just as a window 
would be. One definite theme is used for 
each case and careful attention is given to 
background and general atmosphere. The 
trims are changed regularly and shoppers } 
anticipate finding the latest merchandise dis- 
played in a vivid, colorful manner. 

On these two pages are shown seven typi- 


oO 


oO 


cal case displays. The first, for a hand- ‘ 
kerchief sale, had a trim little sloop sailing 
over handkerchiefs puffed on the floor of the 2 


case to simulate waves. 

An interesting arrangement was used for 
a bridal glove display. The background 
showed the conventional arch stained-glass 
window, and bore the words “The Bridal 
Party.” The gloves were shown on dis- 
players arranged to form a bridal group, the 
bride with a veil and carrying a bouquet. 
The bridesmaids likewise carried flowers. 

French kid gloves, by Aris, were drama- 
tized by showing them against a background 
of the Eiffel tower, Paris shops, and a foun- 
tain. A miniature cut-out of a woman | 
added human interest. 

Hosiery forms protruded through a cir- 


~~ 


=_-_ 


cular opening of the back panel of the case ‘ 
h in the display for Quaker hose. The Har- ( 
pers Bazaar magazine as a tie-up attested 
to their fashion prominence. 


One of the most interesting displays was | 
arranged to feature the cocktail glove. A 1 


—Seven dramatized displays are shown on 
this page and the next, as used by George 
H. Wagner in display cases built in the 
upper wall fixtures of the recently modern- 
ized Peck's . .. A miniature sloop sails over 
a sea of puffed handkerchiefs in the first 
picture ... A complete bridal party was ar- 
ranged to feature bridal gloves. Note that 
each glove form impersonates a character 
in a wedding. They are complete with 
boquets and all the trimmings . . . French 
kid gloves were shown before a background 
typical of Paris.. A cut-out figure of a 
woman added human interest . . . Each case 
display is treated as a window would be, 
with a single dominant theme and with 
equal care in dramatization— 
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—Even a "shadow box" was used in the 
case display of Quaker hosiery. A tie-in 
was made with Harpers Bazaar as a further 
proof of the merchandise's fashion authen- 
ticity +.. A cocktail bar was constructed in 
miniature for a display of cocktail gloves. 
The glove form was posed before the bar, 
holding a glass in the accepted fashion. 
The bar was complete in every detail . . . 
For a presentation of string gloves, cut-out 
birds perched gaily on chrome displayers, 
a bit of colored yarn leading from the bill 
of each bird to a corresponding glove ... 
Tiny cut-out figures of men, canes in hand, 
dramatized a showing of "mannish" type 
gloves— 


‘love form was posed before a miniature 
-ocktail bar, complete with bottles, ice tubs, 
nirror, stools, etc. The hand held a cock- 
tail glass. 

Colorful birds, cut from wall board, were 
yerched on chrome displayers for atmos- 
ohere in a string glove display. Colored 
varn led from each bird’s bill to a corres- 
ponding glove. 

Swank composition cut-outs of men, canes 
in hand, dramatized a display for “Mannish 
Trend” gloves. 


Macy's Lights Windows 
By Invisible Ray 

By an arrangement similar to that which 
automatically opens a door as a person ap- 
proaches, R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
City, illuminates a bank of five windows. 
The rays are projected across the sidewalk 
from equipment placed at each end of the 
battery of windows, the machines starting to 
operate after the window lights are turned 
off at 10 o’clock. When pedestrians walk 
through the rays the lights are turned on 
automatically. The devices were installed 
under the direction of Irving C. Eldredge, 
display manager. They are the product of 
Teletouch Corporation, 37 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York City. 








Marimon Not Leaving 
Higbee Company 

Bud Marimon, who with Ed Higbee is 
operating the speed boat concession at the 
Great Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, has not 
severed his connection with The Higbee 
Company of that city. The new venture is 
in addition to his regular duties as display 
manager for that firm. 


Emil Schmidt Joins 
Kaufman Straus 

Emil Schmidt has succeeded Gardner 
Rutherford as display manager for Kaufman 
Straus, Louisville, Ky. Schmidt was for 
many years connected with Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 








National Auto Show 
To lvel Corporation 

Announcement has just been made by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association that 
the contract for the decoration of this year’s 
New York National Automobile Show at 
Grand Central Palace has been awarded to 
the Ivel Corporation, New York City, who 
handled this job so effectively in 1935. 
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Designed For Seeing 


Like every other great corporation that puts 
its sales message over with power behind 
it, Kelvinator Corporation spends a great 
deal of time, thought, energy and money on 
its display advertising. 

The buying habits of the American public 
are wired for sight. It wants to see—and it 
wants to see the best. 

Years of experience have taught Kelvinator 
that the dealer who handles our products 
can step up his sales to new highs if we 
stand back of him‘in the display advertising 
field. For one thing, we have the facilities 
for display research that the average dealer 
lacks. We can take a broader view of what 
is being done in every section of the country, 
and determine display effectiveness in a thous- 
and store windows and showrooms at once. 
For another thing, we can buy display ma- 
terial in quantity, with tremendous savings 
which we can pass on to the dealer. 

That is why our dealers tie in so enthusi- 
astically with out display advertising service. 

We devote a great deal of careful thought 
and planning to this service. It follows well- 
established rules and wherever possible it 
improves upon them. Thus, for example, 
research has determined that a window dis- 
play showing objects in motion catches and 
holds the eye and is an immensely more ef- 
fective medium so far as window use is con- 
cerned than the still exhibit. Kelvinator 
naturally adopted this principle of animation. 

Now, our task was to create something 
that, when it caught the attention of the 
passersby, would so whet their interest that 
it would lead them to enter the store and 
make inquiries based on the display. Origin- 
ality and novelty involved expense; yet the 
cost of the display must be kept down to such 
an extent that it would be entirely acceptable 





By RALPH HUNTER 


Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


to dealers. Investigation thus showed that 
the item of expense loomed so large that we 
did not feel justified in ordering without first 
determining from the dealers themselves what 





Ralph Hunter, Display Manager 
Kelvinator Corporation 


suggestions they had that would meet the 
dual requirements of economy and originality. 
We consulted a number of dealers, and the 
information we received from them showed 
that our investigation had been a thoroughly 
sound idea. 

In the first place, we learned that instead 
of twelve displays during the year, as we had 
planned, dealers really needed only half that 
number. We found that dealers normally 
set up displays only during the months when 
refrigeration is at its peak. We were there- 
fore able to effect a 50 per cent economy in 
our display service for dealers during 1936. 
This saving in quantity could thus be devoted 
to increased quality. 

With this in mind we went into the market 




















































for materials. The marketing was so ef 
fectively done that we have been able to issu: 
these displays—six for the year—at a sub 
scription price of $12. We deliver them a: 
intervals of six weeks instead of at the for- 
mer intervals of one month. 

One particular feature of Kelvinator dis- 
play thus devised is its motive power. At th: 
present time, clockwork is “dated.” That i 
to say, it has been superseded as a motiy: 
power by modern electric equipment. 

We decided that our animated  exhibi: 
needed the best type of electric motor we 
could find. After some investigation of mo- 
tors devised for this purpose, and a long 
period of testing of a number of them, w 
chose what we believe to be the last word 
of this type. 

Under normal usage this motor is prac- 
tically indestructible. It is small and compact. 
Each motor has four shafts, with a total oi 
eight distinct motions. It is possible to pro- 
duce with these four shafts several hundred 
different motions, and it is, therefore, obvious 
that we can effect any sort of animation we 
wish in the display. In other words, in the 
designing of displays our facilities for con- 
triving any sort of action are practically un- 
limited. 

To dealers, the attractive feature of this 
motor is that we give it to them—one motor 
to every subscriber to our window display 
service. No charge whatever is made. 

Many dealers do not confine themselves to 
Kelvinator refrigerators and other Kelvinator 
products. We felt we had to devise some- 
thing that would make ours starid out on the 
dealer’s floor, something that would cause 
Kelvinator to loom up and compel attention 
anywhere, no matter how many other refrig- 
erators or other products along the same line 
were offered for sale. Truth is, for a long 
time we had been having requests for some- 
thing that would serve this purpose, and we 
had been working on the problem. It was 
by no means easy. We had to create some- 
thing really worth while and at the same time 
unique. 

It was of the utmost importance that such 
a floor display should appeal to the dealer be- 
cause of its practicability and quality. When 
he receives it, he must be made to feel that 
he wants to place it in his store. Then. 
again, it must be durable. It must not get 
out of order easily. It must, moreover, hav: 
a dignified appearance in order to be in keep- 
ing with the refrigerator it advertises. Here 
again, we were met with the dual problen 
of a quality display on the one hand and _ th« 


—This is the special floor display which 

dealers have found so helpful in increasing 

the sales of Kelvinator products. The Kel- 

vinator display department handles the 
production— 
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economic factor—the cost to the dealer—on 
the other. 

The problem required earnest study and 
careful planning. Shopping about for some- 
thing that would meet the requirements we 
‘aid down, we found prices so high that we 
would not have felt justified in asking the 


ealer to take such a display from us. We 
ime to the conclusion that, by making the 
isplays ourselves, we might bring down the 
-xpense. By buying materials in quantity 
nd in the best market, we found we were 
ily warranted in producing the displays 
irselves. We did a good deal of assembling, 
ud worked out numerous ideas before we 
re satisfied. But eventually we reached 
ur goal and went into production. 

So, this year we have been presenting a 

elvinator floor display background which is 

it only unusual and attractive, but which 

ill last for years. Naturally, it was de- 

ened to set off the Kelvinator cabinet, and 
1e beauty of it is that not only can it be 
sed on the dealer’s floor, but at fairs and 
<hibitions. 

After we had turned out our first complete 
floor displays, we made inquiries here and 
there as to what it would cost us, if manu- 
factured outside. The best price we were 
quoted, in lots of hundreds at a time, was 
$100. We are letting dealers have our floor 
display for under $39. 

In both the animated window displays and 
the floor displays, we have drawn upon the 
experience of dealers as well as upon our 
own. The only thing we are asking dealers 
with regard to its use is that it be placed 
to best advantage. 

It might be mentioned that for years we 
have used an illuminated indoor sign, which, 
as a point-of-sale identification, is of para- 
mount importance in attracting the eyes of 
visitors to a store. We hit upon the plan of 
lending the neon sign to the dealer who sub- 
scribed annually to the window display serv- 
ice. One result was that we raised window 
display subscriptions from 500 to more than 
2,500 in less than a vear, and also put into 
dealers’ stores 3,000 good-sized illuminated 
signs bearing Kelvinator’s name. 

Last year we launched a drive for proper 
outdoor identification, standardizing on a spe- 
cially designed neon sign, offering it to dealers 
on a cooperative basis, ourselves standing one- 
third of the cost, the remainder to be divided 
equally by the distributor and the dealer. This 
has worked out so satisfactorily that we are 
now merchandising this program. 

Lester Clark hadins 
Hens & Kelly 


Lester Clark, for the past six years assist- 
ant display manager for the William Hen- 
gerer Company, Buffalo, has joined Hens & 
Kelly of the same city as display manager. 
He replaces Charles Leach, resigned. Leach 
has not yet announced his future plans. 


—The Kelvinator animated floor display is 
electrically operated, using a small motor 
with four shafts and eight distinct motions. 
Any sort of animation desired can be pro- 
duced with this unit, since several hundred 
different motions are possible— 
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1935 Publicity Report 
Published by N. R. D. G. A. 

Compiled by Thomas Robb, manager, 
Sales Promotion Division, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, “An Analysis of 
1935’s Publicity Expense” contains statistics 
which few men interested in the promotional 
angle of merchandising will want to miss. 
Not only are figures given, but Robb has 
carefully interpreted the facts in a very 
clear way. 

Space will not permit going into detail 
about the analysis, but a few high-lights 
may be given. The survey shows definitely 
that the general trend of total publicity ex- 
pense is down. “A mathematical average of 
all 1935 total publicity median percentages 
for stores in six volume groups totals 5.09 
per cent, which represents a sharp reduc- 
tion of .14 per cent from the 1934 figure but 
it is still almost half of one per cent higher 
than the 1929 average of 4.61 per cent.” The 
exception for 1935 was the specialty store 
group, where publicity expense went up .22 
per cent. 

The advertising total per cent to sales told 
the same story as that of total publicity per 
cent. It is significant to note that while 
other forms of publicity expense were being 
curtailed, display total per cent to sales 
showed slight increases, except for specialty 
stores. 

“Display payroll remained generally at 
1934 levels throughout. 

“Display supplies generally kept at 1934 
levels, except in the two to five million 
group, where this expense continued its 
steady annual climb to .23 per cent—the 
highest figure reported in this classification. 
Judging by the replies we received regard- 
ing ‘internal store promotion’ stores in this 
group apparently are doing something— 
rather than just talking—to secure additional 
business from customers right while they are 
in the store!” 

The reporting stores also indicated their 
publicity expenditures plans for 1936. In 
the newspaper classification 73 per cent 
planned to maintain or increase the 1934 per 
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cent to net sales. In display supplies 72 per cent 
plan no change, while 19 per cent expect to 
increase the expenditure. In direct mail 67 
per cent plan no change. In radio broad- 
casting 72 per cent plan no change, as is the 
case of 77 per cent on special features. 

It was interesting to note that 42 per cent 
of the reporting stores charge window rental 
to occupancy. Thirty per cent charge it to 
publicity, while the other 28 per cent either 
do not make a charge or handle it in some 
other way. 

Fifty per cent of the stores stated that the 
advertising department writes copy for 
signs; 33 per cent said that buyers or their 
assistants do this work; 12 per cent re- 
ported that the display department does it; 
in 5 per cent of the cases a sign writer 
handled all sign copy. 

Complete information regarding the analy- 
sis may be obtained from the Nationa! Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, 101 West Thirty 
first street, New York City. 





William Volz Visits 
DISPLAY WORLD 

William Volz, advertising and display 
manager, C. E. Blackwell & Co., Okanogan, 
Washington, stopped at the offices of 
DISPLAY WORLD for a short visit August 
1. Volz, a former Cincinnatian, was on a 
vacation trip to the Ohio city after an ab- 
sence of fifteen years. He was very en- 
thusiastic over the coming Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men convention to be 
held September 13-14-15 in Spokane, as well 
as about Pacific coast display in general. 
Not the least interesting was his description 
of the exceptionally good hunting and fish- 
ing in his neighborhood, which he described 
as a sportsman’s paradise. Volz was in the 
infantry during the World War and was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre for his 
part in the Argonne offensive, as well as 
with the Order of the Purple Heart for 
wounds incurred in action. Look for a most 
interesting article by him in an early issue 
of DISPLAY WORLD. 
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“Average City” Display 


Most of us are familiar with what can be 
done with display in the great stores in large 
cities. We have seen it work near-miracles 
in animating the movement of merchandise. 
Backed by large display staffs and com- 
mensurate appropriations, it is a factor in 
selling whose importance is just becoming 
apparent. 

But will display accomplish the same re- 
sults in the average city? Will it do a com- 
parable job for the average store? It not 
only will, but does. Display as a vital form 
of advertising is not limited in effectiveness 
to the larger centers of population. With 
proportionate traffc—or in other words, 
proportionate opportunity for sales impres- 
sions—display can function equally well in 
the average city as in the largest. 

And speaking of average cities: a few 
years ago the Literary Digest made a survey 
in an effort to find the typical American 
city. Zanesville was selected as being most 
representative of the average. So this arti- 
cle will perhaps be indicative of the picture 
ot display in a cross-section of the country, 
as typified by this city of 40,000. Since 
there are so many different angles of dis- 
play, and we see them differently according 
to the position we hold, I shall make no 
attempt to discuss any particular phase but 
will simply give a brief sketch of the work 
we do. 

When I took over my present job nineteen 
years ago the display and advertising de- 
partments were operated separately. It 
was decided to consolidate them for greater 
efficiency. My first problem, then, was to 
develop a system whereby the work could 
be carried on under one head. This was 
successfully worked out and as a result the 
combined departments function with clock- 








By C. M. SHRIDER 


The A. E. Starr Company, Zanesville, Ohio 


like regularity; this method of procedure 
enables the closest kind of coordination in 
all promotional work. The advantage of this 
is obvious. 

The next step was to prepare a merchan- 
dising program for each month and get the 
various departments to cooperate in carry- 
ing the outline through to its conclusion. 
(In this particular instance the advertising 
and display manager is practically promo- 
tion manager, too. After a definite plan is 
adopted it is up to him to see that it is 
put through—from preparing the advertise- 
ments and planning the window settings 
down to writing copy for the show cards.) 
What we had to overcome to develop the 








work to its present efficiency would make 4 
long story. 

For windows we favor dramatized displz y 
—building up a merchandise story of 0: 
thing at one price. The shopper is seldo 
able to concentrate on more than one thi: 
at a time. I feel that if we can catch h 
eye and arouse her interest by a goc 
dramatization in the window, best resui:s 
can be obtained by keeping her thoughis 
focused solely on articles of one type. 
Usually one window is sufficient to put over 
one feature, but if the occasion warrants, 
we may use several windows. 

With the exception of the beginning of 4 
new season we use price tickets on all mer- 
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chandise. The shopper wants to know be- 
fore she ever enters the store exactly how 
hard her purse will be hit if she buys the 
commodity offered in the window. Most 
expectant customers hesitate to enter a store 
and inquire the price of displayed merchan- 
dise. They seem to feel that if the cost is 
greater than they wish to pay that they are 


—tThe center panel of the Pioneer suspender 

window consisted of half-tubes, green on 

the sides and yellow in the center. The 

displayers holding matching suspenders and 

garters were covered with a rough silver 

paper, with a red strip of mat board striped 
in white— 


—The figures on a Stetson poster were cut 
out and pasted to a blow-up of a "Time" 
cover to tie in with Stetson advertising in 
that magazine. A 28 per cent increase in 
hat sales resulted from this display— 
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—Palm Beach wear was displayed before a 

dark panel covered with royal blue sateen 

with silver strips at the sides. The word 

"warm" -was in gold, while "cool" and "cold" 

were in green and blue, respectively. Deep- 

tone shirts and a wide-striped tie were 
shown as accessories— 


.ced in an embarrassing position. On the 
ber hand, price tickets are impersonal. 
sy tell the story instantly, without the 
-essity of effort on the part of the shopper. 
\ll our backgrounds, shadow boxes, etc., 

. built in our own display department. All 

ying of equipment is left entirely to me, 

d I have never had to have an order 

<'d. 

Explaining the photographs: The one 
.,own below was an Airmesh shirt presenta- 

n. Cotton mesh was fastened about 6 
inches from the background. The Airmesh 
sien and steps were then placed before it. 
lhe tightly stretched mesh conveyed the 
dea at a glance. The platforms were in 
two shades of green. In addition to increas- 
ng shirt sales, the ties, socks, and handker- 
chiefs were practically a sell-out. 

The center panel of the Pioneer suspender 
window consisted of half-tubes, green on the 
sides and yellow in the center. The card 
on the left showed the adjustable feature of 
the suspenders. The fixtures on the ends 
were made for the display of small articles 
at Christmastime but proved to be so handy 
that we continued to use them. As only eight 
boxes of suspenders were used, it was 
necessary to have something to hold them. 
We made displayers to hold a suspender 
and garters to match. These were covered 
with a rough silver paper, with a red strip 
of mat board striped in white. 

To tie-up with Stetson hat advertising in 
the magazine Time, we had a blow-up made 
of a cover of the periodical. The figures on 
a Stetson poster were cut-out and pasted on 
the enlarged cover. The wording then ran: 
“Time for your fall hat.” This display re- 
sulted in a 28 per cent increase in hat sales. 
Various shades of gray were shown. 

In the Palm Beach display, the dark panel 
was of a royal blue sateen with silver strips 
at the sides. Cut-out letters and white fig- 
ures taken from posters were used on the 
panel. The large thermometer and penguin 
were natural tie-ups with the theme. The 
word “warm” was painted in gold. “Cool” 
was in green and “cold” in blue. Deep-tone 
shirts and a wide-striped tie were used with 
the suits. 





This Must Be Display 
Utopia 

Illustrative of the operation of the British 
Shops Act is the recent example of a dis- 
playman being haled before a judge on a 
charge of not taking a half-holiday. Ac- 
cused of installing a display at 5:15 p. m. 
when he should have gone off duty at 1:30 
p. m., he asserted that he didn’t want a 
holiday; that he wanted to finish his display. 
"he magistrate retorted that he had violated 
the Shops Act and warfed him to be very 
careful in the future. After which the dis- 
vlayman was fined $1.25! 
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Lenart imports, Ltd., 
Is New Company 

A new firm has been formed under the 
name of Lenart Imports, Ltd., sole agent 
for Lenci ceramics, dolls, children’s clothes, 
and fashion display models. The ceramics 
and mannequins made by Mme. Lenci are 
adaptable for use in almost every type win- 
dow display in question. The new firm has 
offices at 425 Fifth avenue. The officers are 
Harry Schenker, president; A. David Schen- 
ker, secretary and treasurer; G. Fantacci, 
director. 





Cole Forms New 
Organization 

Edward Q. Cole, formerly general man- 
ager for Krueger and Hoch, New York City, 
has organized a new enterprise at 79 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City, known as The 
Master Metal Moulding Company. The new 


organization ' specializes in foil covered 
mouldings and in addition to the usual 
standard mouldings is interested in working 
with the consumer in the development of 
new items. A distributor organization is 
being formed. 





Food Division Winners 
Announced 

Winners in the food division of, National 
Display Week have just been announced. 
This particular branch of the contest was 
held up for a time due to a lack of entries. 
L. E. Summerton, William R. Moore Dry 
Goods Company, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
selected as the winner. H. R. Schoenlaub, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, placed second. Third prize went 
to Arthur L. Gillette, E. S. Burgan & Son, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Five Wallboard Backgrounds 
For Autumn Promotions 


With the development of rigid wallboards 
and improved technique in their handling, an 
entirely new field has been opened to dis- 
playmen. This material has been an impor- 
tant factor in the development of today’s 
attractive show windows. 

The large sheets made it possible to cover 
large surfaces quickly—in fact, they brought 
about the universal use of the display panel 
and permitted cut-out work on a massive 
scale, which has improved the eye-catching 
value of window displays generally. 


By E. T. HOLMGREN 
The Celotex Corporation, Chicago 


The rigidity of certain wallboards coupled 
with their ease of cutting have made pos- 
sible construction in window displays limited 
only by the imagination of the decorator. 

Wallboard, because of its attractive sur- 
face, can be used either plain or painted. 
Paper can be used on it. Cloth can be 
stretched over it, leaving no bulges, sags or 
wrinkles. 

On these pages we have reproduced six 
windows from a recent issue of “Eye Catch- 
ing Ideas,” a folder published periodically 
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by our company. These displays are logic..1 
for immediate use. 

Figure 1 illustrates a striking promotionil 
layout. Clever use of arrows direct atten- 
tion to the sales price and the goods on 
display. This shows a complete settinz, 
quickly and inexpensively made of three 
panels. On the center panel an arrow cui- 
out and feature price cut-out is mounte:l. 
The circle back of the price is painted in a 
contrasting color, and the shaded effect sur- 
rounding can be air brushed, or done with 
colored chalk. The arrows on the side 
panels are cut-outs and applied as shown. 
The letters on the center arrow can be 
painted, but are more effective when cut 
out. Bright colors, such as yellow for the 
panels, bright blue for the arrows, and red 
for the price will product a striking effect. 

In Figure 2 another promotional style of 
window background is shown. This can be 
used for any sale at any time, or can be 
used as “policy” advertising in connection 
with any display. A large wallboard panel 
extends across the entire width of the win- 
dow and is set up about 6 inches in front of 
the permanent background. This gives space 
back of the cut-out letters that are mounted 
on the top of the panel. Cut-out circles that 
indicate money are painted with gold paint, 
and the stars and milling around the edges 
are painted in brown, suggesting coins. The 
dollar signs, which also serve for the letter 
“S” are cut out and painted the same color 
as the coins on which they are mounted. An 
excellent idea is to paint the top coin and 
wording in silver, and the lower coin and 
wording in gold. In this case the wallboard 
panel can be in silver. 

Figure 3 shows a smart setting which fea- 
tures all the necessities for the opening of 
school. The background is of wallboard with 
chrome mouldings arranged horizontally to 
outline the three shades used in painting 
the background. A large slate is cut out 
and painted in natural colors. The words 


—tThe circle back of the price is painted in 
a contrasting color, and the shaded effect 
can be air-brushed or done with colored 
chalk. The arrows on the side panels are 
cut-outs. A striking effect can be produced 
through the use of bright colors, such as 
yellow for the panels, bright blue for the 
arrows, and red for the price— 


—The cut-out circles representing money 

should be painted with gold paint, the stars 

and milling in brown. Or try painting the 

top coin and wording in silver, and the lower 

coin and wording in gold, with the wall- 
board panel in silver— 
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—For a back-to-school setting, the back- 
ground has horizontal chrome moulding to 
outline the three shades used in the painting. 
The books, made of wall board leaves held 
together with metal rings, give a novel 
touch. They can be used as panel back- 
grounds for groups of smaller items— 


—The background for the fur sale display 
is made in three planes to give an illusion 
of distance. The ice-covered mountains in 
front are painted white, streaked with 
crushed mica. The second cut-out shows a 
sea of ice, with several igloos. This panel 
is in white, shading to a soft green for an 
ice effect. The third plane is the back- 
ground itself, painted a deep sky-blue. The 
sun is orange, and the aurora borealis is 
of course a splash of colors— 


—The lower illustration shows a background 

of a more or less permanent nature. Made 

entirely of wallboard, it is especially good 

for jewelry, art goods, glass and china, etc. 

It should be done in a light or medium 
color, with an antique finish. 





, 


“School Togs” are cut out and appliqued to 
the upper border. The ring books made of 
leaves of wallboard held together with actual 
metal rings is a novel idea and can be used 
as panel backgrounds for grouping of smaller 
items, 

In figure 4 is shown a design for the most 
important merchandising event in August— 
the August fur sale. This has a _ scenic 
background composed of three planes that 
give the desired effect of distance. The cut- 
out in front represents ice-covered moun- 
tains, painted white and streaked with 
crushed mica. The second cut-out repre- 
sents a sea of ice on which appear several 
Eskimo igloos. This panel should be white, 
shading to soft green to give the distant 
effect of ice. The third plane is the back- 
ground itself of solid wallboard painted a 
deep sky-blue, with an orange sun, and the 
northern lights in all the colors of the spec- 
trum. <A scroll-shaped panel with the cut 
ut wording “Furs from the Far North” is 
ipplied on the ice mountain. The panel is 
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painted a pastel green with wording in deep 
green or gold. 

Figure 5 illustrates a more ornate con- 
structional setting especially suitable for use 
as a more permanent background. It is ideal 
for jewelry, art goods, glass and china, 
shoes, toiletries, optical goods, and florists’ 
displays. The entire setting is made of wall- 
board and is exceptionally attractive in any 
light or medium color done in antique finish. 
The two openings in the back can be filled 
with mirrors, curtains, or removable panels, 
or can be left open for stores that need con- 
stant access to the merchandise in the 
window. 


Artmann Joins 
Polygraphic 
Maylock Artmann, for the past twelve 
years with Einson-Freeman, Long Island 
City, N. Y., has joined the Polygraphic 
Company of America, Inc., 319 East Forty- 
fifth street, New York City, as executive art 
director in charge of the creative department. 
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“Rolling Your Own” 
Silk Screen Cards 


The silk screen method of reproducing 
cards and posters is fast finding its place 
in the department store. When a relatively 
small quantity of signs or posters are re- 
quired—say from a dozen to fifty—it is the 
cheapest way for absolute duplication. Most 
department stores, as a part of special sales 
promotions, require posters for placement 
throughout the store and in the windows. 
With the silk screen process being used as 
the reproducing medium, the sign writer or 
advertising artist can make the original de- 
sign and from it the prints or silk screen 
stencils are made. Very attractive posters 
can be produced rapidly and economically. 

The equipment required is a wooden frame 
made of 2-by-2-inch well-seasoned stock. If 
a 22-by-28-inch card is to be screened it is 
advisable to make the frame about 26 by 36 
inches. A base, such as a flat table, is neces- 
sary. It should be absolutely smooth and 
level. To it the frame is hinged with re- 
movable pins to make it easily detachable 
when applying the silk, or for cleaning. 

By silk screen process is meant the forc- 
ing of paint or color through the open 
meshes of screen or fabric whereon is 
painted or blocked a design to be repro- 
duced or processed. Therefore, after mak- 
ing the frame, it should be covered with 
such material having these meshes. There 
are several kinds of material that can be 
used for this screen, such as organdy or a 
silk bolting cloth. Organdy is cheaper and 
will answer in some cases, but for really 
clean work bolting cloth is the _ better. 
Number 12 silk is about the best all-’round 
number. It comes in several grades—a 


By STAN HOLLY 
Chas. B. Thomas Company, Cincinnati 


cheap taffeta silk, and then an imported 
Swiss bolting cloth. The standard width of 
this cloth is 40 inches, but it can be had in 
larger widths if necessary. 


To stretch the silk on the frame, first take 
the frame from the base by removing the 
pins from the hinges. Then lay the frame 
down and place the silk on top. Tack one 
edge of the silk to the frame with No. 2 
carpet tacks and then do the same on each 
side. Be sure to draw the silk tight. It is 
best that the tacks be about % inch apart. 
Tack it on the frame about 3% of an inch. 
After the silk is on the frame you can 
dampen it with water. This will cause it to 
shrink, thus becoming tighter. 


The next important step is the stencil. 
There are quite a number of methods of 
making stencils. The best and most simple 
one for department stores where a small 
quantity of posters is required is a paper- 
cut stencil. Take a piece of vellum white 
bond or tracing paper and draw on it your 
design, using a pencil. Use a sharp stencil 
knife and then cut your stencil. There are 
also films, which are transparent ready- 
prepared stencil papers, on the market. These 
can be placed over the original design, cut- 
ting out the film of the design as deep as the 
backing sheet which holds the centers. To 
apply this sort of stencil, place a cut sten- 
cil under the frame and use either a solvent 
or thinner which dissolves the film and 
makes it adhere to the silk. Or a medium- 
hot iron will do the same thing. Then turn 
over and pull off the backing sheet, thus 
leaving a perfect stencil. If there is more 
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than one color a different stencil must |< 
made for each one. 

Regarding the centers of the paper-c:t 
stencil, they can be cut and placed aside ani 
later adhered with blocking lacquer or glve 
after the stencil is placed on the silk. Re 
sure to allow your stencil paper to be larger 
than your frame. Place the stencil in posi- 
tion on the base and put the silk-covere: 
frame on it. Fold the protruding ends oi 
the stencil paper on the top of the frame 
and tack down all four edges with No. 2 
tacks. 

The next requirement is a squeegee of the 
right size. A squeegee is a piece of special 
oil-resisting rubber about 2%4 inches wide 
by % inch thick and any desired length, 
fashioned in a wooden handle formed to fit 
the hands. It is essential to have the squee- 
gee absolutely level and sharp. 

The next important step is the paint. 
Process paint is an especially ground-in- 
varnish paint. Several manufacturers are 
putting out a “haif-hour” ready-mixed paint 
which is an advantage to the department 
store which hasn’t drying racks; it is pos- 
sible to print the card, set it on the floor 
against the wall, and have it dry enough to 
apply the next color in half an hour. To 
get a good job, the right kind of paint must 
be used. In mixing the paint, take a clean 
can or pail and put into it the amount of 
paint required, then add mixing varnish and 
a small amount of transparent base, and be 
sure to stir well. The varnish thins the paste 
paint and the transparent base acts as a 
lubricant and also cuts sharp lines. Good 
process paint gives about 600 to 800 square 
feet of coverage per gallon. 

The next operation is to place your sheet 
of cardboard on the base under the frame 
and to center or register it. Cut three small 
pieces of cardboard the same thickness as 
the stock used, and tack one along one side 
and two along the bottom, or front edge, of 
the registered card. Then all that is re- 
quired when running the cards is to place 
them against these three registration marks 
and print. 

After the paint is mixed, place a card 
under the frame and pour a quantity of paint 
on the inside of the frame. Take the squee 
gee and pull the paint over the stencil. You 
should get a perfect impression. After you 

[Continued on page 32] 


—The poster shown at the left is in six 

colors. The megaphones are actual swatches 

of the cloth of the garments advertised, 

glued to the card. This poster was pro- 

duced by Culver Display Company, 
Cincinnati— 
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Utilities Awards Made 


The Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, a department of the Advertising 
Federation of America, at its convention in 
Boston on June 30 announced the winners 
of its annual nation-wide advertising con- 
test. The competition was strong in every 
branch of advertising, which included vari- 
ous forms of newspaper advertising, mate- 
riz! designed to promote employee selling, 
envelope inserts, direct mail, window or in- 
terior displays, posters, and radio advertis- 
inv. Entries were eligible from the entire 
year of 1935. 

Three branches of the contest are of es- 
pecial interest to displaymen. They con- 
sisted of window or interior displays for 
electric companies, the same for gas com- 
panies, and poster advertising for all types 
of utilities. The three winning displays are 
illustrated on this page. 

In the poster division, first place went to 
the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., for -which Ray H. Martin has 
charge of display. Second place went to 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd. Premier honors for window dis- 
play for gas companies were awarded to 
the Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia, for a presentation entitled 
“The Three Classics.” L. C. Heiss is super- 
visor of display and T. J. Taylor is the de- 
signer and artist for the winning company. 
Ray Martin placed second. In the final di- 
vision Martin again took first place with a 
“Light Up” display. Second honors went to the 
Syracuse Lighting Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Judges in the display division of the con- 
test are shown in the insert. They are, left 
to right: R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY 
WORLD; Howard Williams, president, Co- 
Operative Displays, Inc.; and William 
Arinow, display director, Shillito’s; all of 
Cincinnati. Judges of the other advertising 
branches were John L. Clark, president, 
Trans-American Broadcasting & Television 
Corporation; Powell Crosley, Jr., The Cros- 
ley Radio Corporation; Roy Dickinson, 
president, The Printers’ Ink Publications; 
William A. Kleesattel, The Feicke Printing 
Company; Don D. Patterson, director na- 
tional advertising, Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and John B. Rosebrock, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. 








—Top illustration, winner of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association in the poster 
contest. Won by Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., Ray H. Martin 
display director. Center display, winner of 
premier honors in the display division for 
gas companies. Won by Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, L. C. Heiss, 
supervisor of display and T. J. Taylor, artist 
and designer. Lower display, winner in the 
display division for electric companies. Won 
by Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc.—Insert shows the judges of the 
display contest. Left to right, R. C. Kash, 
editor, DISPLAY WORLD; Howard Williams, 
president, Co-Operative Displays, Inc., and 
William Arinow, display director, Shillito's— 
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D.C.A.D.M. Prepares For 


Banner Convention 


By JOHN R. A. De JUNG 
Publicity Director, P. C. A. D. M. 


The Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men convention swings into action at Spo- 
kane, Wash., Sunday, September 13 and con- 
tinues through the two following days. 
Forceful speakers will outline some of the 
ways in which new display methods are 
helping the upswing of business. A record- 
breaking attendance is expected. A number 
of new features introduced in display mer- 
chandising during the past year will be dis- 
cussed; progressive displaymen can not af- 
ford to miss any of them. 

This yearly convention is arranged not 
only for the opportunity it presents for mak- 
ing new friends and acquaintances in the 
display field, but also—and perhaps princi- 
pally—for the very practical reason of bring- 
ing to the attention of everyone the methods 
and products which have been developed 
during the twelve-month period between each 
convention. 

The activities of the first day will consist 
mainly of welcoming guests and providing 
for their comfort and well-being during the 
duration of the convention. The complete 
program follows: 

Sunday, September 13, morning session: 
8:00 a. m., installation of model convention 
display windows under the direction of 
Chairman Art Lacey, Lacey Studios; mer- 
chandise displays to be installed by the Spo- 
kane Displaymen’s Association under the 
direction of Chairman Oscar Oecks, Palace 
Department Store. 12:00 noon, “Welcome 
to the Convention,” by Vic Linden, P. C. A. 
D. M. president. 

Afternoon: 1:30 p. m., luncheon: “Know 
Your Neighbor” theme. International cere- 
monial, Canadian quarter hour. 3:00 p. m., 
golf tournament (the displayman’s handicap) 
on the famous Indian Canyon golf course. 
Private party for non-golfers to visit Coulee 
Dam, the world’s largest possible project, 
and the greatest monument to man. 7:00 
p. m., tour of city under the expert super- 
vision of a professional guide. (To include 
an educational comparison of window dis- 
plays.) 

Monday, September 14, morning: 8:00 
p. m. breakfast. “Knights of Morning 
Round Table,” for displaymen and assist- 
ants. 9:00 a. m., visits to larger display de- 
partments and comparative interior display 
lecture. (Small groups.) 10:00 a. m., meet- 
ing called to order by President Vic Linden. 
Welcome address by George Stevens, presi- 
dent, Spokane Displaymen’s Association. 
Address, R. O. Johnson, president, Chicago 
Display Club, and display manager, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago. Offi- 
cial welcome and presentation of keys to 
Spokane by Mayor Burch. “The Increasing 
Importance and Necessity of Display,” by 
Eric Johnson, president, Browne-Johnson 
Company. Departmentals: (1) “Modern 
Store Arrangements,” by F. F. Oakley, 


Grand Rapids Fixture Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; (2) “Color and Layout in 
Posters and Showcards,” by Virg Warren, 
Virg Process Studios, Spokane; (3) “Win- 
dow Backgrounds,” by Herman Walker, 
Walker’s Display Service, Spokane. Other 
prominent speakers in these departments 
have not yet been selected. 11:45 a. m., in- 
troduction of manufacturers and representa- 
tives. 

Afternoon: 12:30, luncheon. Round-table 
discussion. 2:10 p. m., “An Outsider’s View- 
point on the Value of Display to the Com- 
munity,’ by John Shaw. 2:30 p. m, “Win- 
dow Backgrounds as Demonstrated in Con- 
vention Windows,” by an executive of The 
Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 3:00 p. m., 
competitive window display contest by visit- 
ing displaymen. 8:00 p. m., whoopee party 
for men! Entertainment de luxe, with a 
Hawaiian atmosphere. (Theatre party for 
visiting displaymen’s wives and for display- 
women.) 

Tuesday, September 15, morning: 10:15 
a. m., “Financing the Display Activity,” by 
an executive of The Crescent. 10:30 a. m, 
demonstration on modern store lighting, by 
Ladner Ross, superintendent, Washington 
Water Power Company. 11:00 a. m., “Bene- 
fits to be Derived from Attending Conven- 
tions,” by a speaker to be announced later. 
11:30 a. m., departmentals: (1) “Putting a 
Kick in Shoe Window Displays,” by Leon- 
ard Kaiser, Hill’s Shoe Shop, Spokane; (2) 
“You ‘Can’ if You ‘Will’ Solve Grocery Win- 
dow Display Problems,” speaker to be an- 
nounced; (3) demonstration of the use of 
paper in display, by J. C. Runkel, Runkel 
Wind-O-Display Service, Spokane. 

Afternoon: 12:30, luncheon and_ round- 
table discussion. 2:00 p. m, “Applying 
Psychology to Display Merchandising,” by 
Prof. T. J. O’Day, Washington State col- 
lege. 2:30 p. m., “What a Nationally Known 
Manufacturer and Jobber Thinks of the Im- 
portance of Display to Modern Business,” by 
an executive of Wilson Brothers. 3:00 p. m., 
competitive window display contest by visit- 
ing displaymen. 3:15 p. m., selection of con- 
vention city for 1937; nomination and elec- 
tion of officers; business meeting. Tuesday 
night, banquet and ball. 


Association Begins 
Membership Contest 

A motion was adopted at the Cincinnati 
convention of the International Association 
of Display Men to give awards to different 
groups or clubs that secured the largest 
number of members for the organization. 
The following plan has been announced : 

A trophy is to be awarded to the club se- 
curing the most new members (regular or 
associate members). 

A trophy is to be awarded to the indi- 
vidual member securing the largest number 
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of regular memberships at $10 per year, 
payable annually, semi-annually, or monthly, 

A trophy is to be awarded to the indi- 
vidual member securing the largest number 
of associate memberships at $25 per year. 
As an added advantage to secure new. as- 
sociate members, and as associate member- 
ship runs from January 1 to December 31 on 
a yearly basis, by joining now they pay only 
the yearly dues of $25 for 1937. 

A trophy is to be awarded to the member 
of the board of directors whose district se- 
cures the largest number of new member- 
ships (regular or associate members). 





Alexander, Duffield Win 
Grand Prizes 

Results have just been announced for two 
National Display Week contests which were 
carried over to the I. A. D. M. convention 
due to a lack of sufficient entries. In the 
Westminster hosiery contest, the grand prize 
went to B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. First, second, 
and third awards were made respectively to 
Armand C. Raining, Boyd-Richardson, St. 
Louis, Mo.; T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe 
Company, Shreveport, La.; and B. J. Alex- 
ander. 

In the Knapp-Monarch contest Stanley 
Duffield, Lincoln Stores, Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., won the grand prize. The three other 
awards were, first and third, Paul Kloeris, 
Union Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
second, J. W. Hoogerhyde, Ohio Edison 


Company, Akron, Ohio. 





Podgor Holds Formal 
Opening 

Joseph E. Podgor Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, held a formal opening in their new 
location at the corner of Marshall and Mar- 
ket streets on August 10. The new site for 
the company has exceptionally good window 
display facilities in the center of the city’s 
business district. 





Fluegelman Announces 
Display Contest 

N. Fluegelman & Co., Inc., New York City, 
has announced a window or departmental 
display contest for “Rayola” linings. Three 
prizes will be awarded: first prize, $50: 
second, $25, and third, $10. Photographs oi 
the displays must be sent to the firm not 
jater than September 31. 





Morris and Rolison 
Form Company 

Theodore B. Morris and Herbert H. Roli- 
son, Elmira, N. Y., have formed a company 
to be known as Mastercraft Displays. Their 
factory and offices will be located at 250-252 
West Water street, Elmira. They will 
manufacture all equipment for modern mer- 
chandise presentation. 
Sellinger Service Moves 
To Larger Quarters 

E. C. Sellinger, Sellinger Display Service. 
St. Louis, Mo., reports that an expansion 0! 
business has compelled the firm to move t 
more spacious quarters. The new locatio: 
is 3005-7-9 North Grand avenue. Twelv: 
display windows face Grand avenue. 
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|. A. D. M. HEADED FOR SUCCESS 
™* By GLEE R. STOCKER 

Our record 1936 convention blew the 
whistle for our greatest year and paved the 
way for even greater ones to come. It 
proved what inspiration can accomplish 
when nearly a thousand enthusiastic men 
and women gather together for one single 
purpose. 

We can look with satisfaction on the 
groundwork we now have. For the first 
time in several years the International As- 
sociation of Display Men is on a completely 
organized basis. New units are springing 
up all over the country. New members are 
constantly joining and local clubs have new 
enthusiasm and energy. The entire asso- 
ciation is alive and active in trading original 
ideas, creating more prestige, making larger 
contributions to merchandising. 

With the profession growing into in- 
creased importance as a selling factor in the 
retail field we shall all benefit by cooperat- 
ing fully through the I. A. D. M. Your own 
cains will be in ratio to your contribution 
to the expansion of the organization. As 
the association grows with new ideas and 
new inspiration from its members, so the 
profession will benefit as a whole. In gain- 
ing full publicity for the movement, in ob- 
taining more members and in more activity 
ot the group all over the country we can 
demand just recognition. 

Pulling together there are no obstacles we 
cannot overcome in going forward to a fu- 
ture great in individual development. As 
display technique comes into its own, the 
I. A. D. M. will contribute immeasurably in 








Originators of Display | 
Specialties 
Made of 


FLEX-0-BOARDS 


PEDESTAL SETS 
PLATEAUS 
COLOR SPOTS 
FLEXO MOULDING 
TRUMBILT CAPS 
For All Corrugated Papers 
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FLEXO—CORRUGATED FOILS 
6 COLORS 








WE SELL TO DISTRIBUTORS ONLY | 


Write for name of nearest distributors 
who carry stock for immediate delivery 


Spencer Products Company 
148 W. 23rd Street New York City 


CHROME FACED LETTERS 


_In stock for immediate shipment in following 
sizes: 1”, 134, 2”, 214, 3”, 4” and 5”. Kabel, 
Broadway, Modified Broadway, Futura and Exotic. 
JONES SUPERIOR MACHINE CO. 
1260 W. North Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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building displaymen worthy of this highly 
skilled and creative profession. 

I wish to express my thanks to the mem- 
bers of the I. A. D. M. and to say that I am 
deeply appreciative of my reelection as your 
president. With every one of you I hope 
for unqualified success for our association 
and the standards it has set. The confidence 
and fellowship you have given me will spur 
me on further to do everything possible for 
your good. You assure me, through this 
honor, of your loyal and continued support 
and that we'll team up together for real 
effort and accomplishment. 

The I. A. D. M. is your association, or- 
ganized by you, functioning for you at all 


times. With you in back of your own or- 
ganization, with you in power, let’s go 
places! 
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Ray Parks Scores 
In Contests 
Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corporation, 


Manchester, N. H., was recently notified 
that he has won cash prizes in three display 


contests completed a short time ago. The 
entries were for Paul Jones uniforms, 
Pepperell sheets, and Congoleum-Nairn 
products. 





Hal Carleton Resigns 
From Kress 

Hal M. Carleton, display manager, S. H. 
Kress Company’s Fifth avenue store, New 


York City, has announced his resignation, 
effective August 22. 
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On September Ist 


MAHARAM MOVES 


To New Modern N. Y. Quarters at 


130 WEST 46th ST., N. Y. 


The house of service celebrates its 20th year of 
business with a great step forward. Our new home 
is a monument to the flattering patronage of the 
display world. You've made expansion, moderniza- 
tion and progress necessary. You've forced us to 
triple our space and increase our facilities to keep 
pace with the increased demand for Maharam 
Fabrics and Display Products and Accessories. We 
humbly thank you but proudly add . . 
larity must be deserved! 


FABRIC CORPORATION. 


CHICAGO - - .- 


ST. LOUIS (DE SOTO HOTEL) 





. such popu- 





130 W. 46TH ST. 
6 E. LAKE ST. 


DETROIT as 


CLEVELAND 
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Doint=-of=-sale Gallery 
of National Displays 


Less 
THAN $ JOO 
MAY SAVE 


Jnsest LIFE D accinents [ited 
DOG HAPPEN 


BAUER & BLACK 
fimaid © 


NECESSITIES 


Wet-Pruf apnestve tape 


pe COTTON 
wy PICKER 








—Designed and produced by Zipprodt, Inc., 
Chicago, this Baver & Black display presents 


its story in highly dramatic form— 


WILLIAMS 





—The contrast between the old school of 
lithographic advertising and the new is 
shown sharply by this illustration. Both the 
Henderson Iron Works print and the Coca- 
Cola display were produced by The Niag- 
ara Lithograph Company, Buffalo— 


BE PREPARED! 


INJURIES 


may become 
fe. : ‘ BAUER & BLACK 
| fitstaid 
\ NECESSITIES 


GAUZE BANDAGE 


SURGICAL GAUZE 


ie 
ABSORBENT COTTON 





—The Williams shaving cream display pre- 
sents their products in a most attractive 
manner. Supplied flat, the display is simple 
to set up and is handed out by the sales- 
man as a special deal for mixed goods. 
Produced by Brett Lithographing Co.— 


ome this 


HANDY SIX BOX CARTON 


—A clever presentation of the actual 

merchandise is what makes this Canada 

Dry cutout an instant selling success. 

Constructed in three planes and litho- 

graphed in full color by the Brett Litho- 

graphing Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y.— 
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HANDY SIX BOX CARTON 
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A Tango=No Sekku Display 


By HARRY TOMITA 
Honolulu, T. H. 


The Hawaiian Islands, by reason of their 
location, see a curious commingling of the 
Qccident and Orient in merchandising. Many 

the stores are exclusively Oriental, since 
there is a large population of Japanese in the 
islands. The displaymen of such stores must 
take into consideration the national celebra- 
tions of Japan, many of that nation’s gala 
days tracing their history from the remote 
past. 

A large percentage of the Japanese resi- 
cents of Honolulu are Shintoists, or ancestor 
vorshippers. It is considered a calamity when 

family is not blessed with sons to carry 
on the traditional reverence prescribed by 
Shinto. Consequently, families that have a 
son follow the practice of setting aside one 
Jay in the year for observance of a national 
festival for boys, just as the famous Doll 
Festival is held each year on March 3 for 
virls, 

“Tango-no Sekku,” or the Iris Festival, is 
held each May 5. On this day large carp 
made of paper or cloth are to be seen float- 
ing in the early summer sky. The sight is 
believed to be inspiring to little boys. The 
“koi” or carp, is traditionally said to be the 
fish that defies a waterfall and ascends it, be- 
ing thus the most heroic creature in fishdom. 
(Displaymen who are also followers of Izaak 
Walton will probably dispute this!) 

The boys’ festival appears in Japanese 
records as far back as the time of the em- 
peror Shomu, 730 A. D. It is an occasion 


—A display celebrating Tango-no Sekku, 
or the Iris Festival, as installed for Ohmi 
Shoten, Honolulu. 
at the top of the display is to be flown 


The large paper carp 


before a home blessed with a boy— 


when emphasis is given to the manly spirit 
embodied in a healthy body as indicated by 
the straight-shooting leaves of the shobu, or 
iris. Many foreigners think that the number 
of paper carp floating on the bamboo pole in 
front of a house indicates the number of sons 
in the family, but that is incorrect. Carp and 
warrior dolls are given by friends to families 
celebrating the first Tango-no Sekku. 

The photograph shows a display arranged 
for the occasion by Ohmi Shoten, a Honolulu 
firm well known to residents of that city and 
to tourists from the states. Koichi Kurisu, 
manager of the store, says that the days pre- 
ceeding the annual festival are always at- 
tended by much pomp and display of the little 
warrior dolls, called Hina-Ningyo, by gayly 
caparisoned war-horses, and by tigers, sym- 
bolical of bravery. Many thousands of 
dollars are spent for Tango-no Sekku each 
year; the merchant who installs the most ap- 
pealing display captures the larger part of 
the trade. 

Ohmi Shoten was established in the midst 
of the depression, 1932, but in four short 
years has risen to the top of the Oriental 
mercantile section of Honolulu. Kurisu says 
that good merchandising and effective window 
display technique have attracted the tourist 
and local Japanese trade in such numbers that 
their present success has been attained. 


Merchandising Arts 
Moves Offices 


Merchandising Arts, Inc., has moved its 
offices, show room, and creative staff to New 
York City, where they may serve their clients 
te better advantage. They are engaged in 
the production of displays and point-of-sale 
promotions. Their new address is 25 West 
Forty-third street. Their production plant 
remains at 1160 Chatham Court, Chicago. 
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your displays in the modern, effective way. 
American Bonded Decorative Metals are 
available in a full range of sheets, coils, 
striped, crimped or corrugated patterns. 
Get truly modern effects with modern, 


highly polished metals. Samples on request. 


Chromium - Nickel - Copper - Brass 
Sheets - Coils - Flat Wire 


3 
AMERICAN NICKELOID CO. 


24 MAIN ST. - - - PERU, ILLINOIS 


WANTED! Reliable, active dealers 
for full line of American Bonded Dec- 
orative Metals. 





METAL-BORD 

















BERLIN'S “IRBECO” 
CHROME MOULDING 


30 


ATTRACTIVE STYLES 


350 





Other finishes: Copper, Brass and Dull Satin. 
Colors: Baked Flexible Enamel—White, Yei- 
low, Orange, Green, Blue, Black & Brown. 


BERLIN'S “IRBECO”’ 
Theatrical Frames 


Stock sizes with slip-in side for stills, etc. 
} WwooD 
CHROME METAL FRAMES FRAMES 
| (Silver or Gold) 


Style 
Pein SEARS 








Width 
a $ .35/$ .35/$ 35) ....|.... ||$ -IS|$ 25! .... 
1ixi4 | .50! .50! .50| .65).... || .25| 35] .... 


14x22 .75| .75| .75{ .90| 1.00]; .35| .50| .60 


Size of Frames 
Irside Measurement 





= _. | 1.00] 1,00] 1.20) 1.30)| .50) .75) .90 
28x44 
26xt4 ... | 1.50] 1.50 1.75] 1.90|| .75| 1.00) 1.25 
DEALERS SEND CIRCULARS 
FOR DISCOUNTS ON REQUEST 





The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Su 


309 ¥. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 
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The Psychological Effect 
of Window Cards 


We all know that the sight of a thing 
creates a desire, an antipathy, or an attitude 
of indifference for it. But we should not 
lose sight of the fact that our attitude may 
be governed largely by the surroundings of 
the object, or by its adornment—in other 
words, by its presentation. While the use 
of a tasteful amount of rouge, lipstick, and 
jewelry makes a woman more alluring, a 
superfluous use of either automatically 
places her in a different category. In the 
same way, it is by a salesman’s appearance 
and general make-up that one instinctively 
judges his wares. 

In this case we are speaking of window 
cards, the store's silent representatives. They 
play an important part in making sales 
through the psychological effect they have 
upon the public in relation to the merchan- 
dise with which they are placed. 

At Morrisons we have practically elimi- 
nated the colorful, sensational type of card. 
We use a medium gray board exclusively; 
the lettering is black with white or darker 
gray for trimming or contrast. This does 
not mean that such a combination would be 
suitable for all stores or for all merchan- 
dise. But whether it is potatoes or saxo- 


By O. J. MCCORMACK 


Morrisons, Inc., Indianapolis 


phones one is selling, a careful analysis will 
reveal an appropriate make-up for the ac- 
companying show cards so that they will 
harmonize with the commodities offered. 
Disregard of this phase of window display 
is about the same as employing salesladies 
without giving any consideration to their 
personality, size, or appearance. 

The effectiveness of window cards, like 
advertisements, depends largely on layout— 
no matter how good the lettering or how 
forceful the copy. This is demonstrated by 
advertisers who employ experts to do noth- 
ing else but create effective layouts. At- 
tractive layouts are like beautiful landscapes 
compared to congested forests. 

Many card writers and most employers 
take pride in how quickly a card can be 
made, but are often conscious of a distinct 
feeling that it could have been improved 
when surveying the finished product. Usually 
this is due to lack of thought in the prepara- 
tion of the layout. Where speed is essen- 
tial, a style of script that has the appearance 
of being, and is, made quickly adds a certain 
amount of dignity and breaks the monotony 
of ordinary layouts. Certain words seem 
naturally to call for this style of lettering 


NEW BAIMS 
HIGH CROWNS 
CLOSE FITTING 
STYLES 





and words that oiten appear awkward whe 
formed in the usual manner become grace 
ful when made in a free-swing script style. 

Although our windows are our chief sale: 
promoting medium and we endeavor to have 
our cards speak in a firm and distinct man- 
ner, we avoid the colorful, shouting types— 
assuming that those who see them are not 
deaf to style, quality, and value. 





Embarrassed? 
And How! 

During the recent heat wave a young lady 
went to a Cincinnati department store, se- 
lected a bathing suit, and asked to try it on. 
The fitting rooms for some reason were not 
available, so the saleslady suggested instead 
that the customer step into one of the main 
display windows which was curtained off 
from the street, preparatory to being 
changed. The young lady stepped through 
the door of the permanent background and 
the saleslady went on to wait on another 
purchaser. 

The girl found the big window bare ex- 
cept for a couple of mannequins, and pro- 
ceeded to disrobe. And, of course, just at 
the crucial moment, the displayman also 
stepped into the window with his arms full 
of merchandise. 

The young lady made a leap for the cur- 
tains, only to realize that if she sought con- 
cealment behind them her predicament would 
be still worse, for she would be practically 
on the street. While she was trying to de- 
cide what to do the tactful displayman, 
blushing furiously, retreated and left her in 
full possession of the window. He explained 
afterward that he thought for a moment the 
heat had got him! 
Washington Display Club 
ls Formed 

A new display club was formed the latter 
part of July in Washington, D. C., by a 
group of well-known displaymen. The new 
organization will be affiliated with the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men. 
Arthur Gray, Mark Lansburgh & Brother, 
was elected president; James Styles, The 
Hecht Company, vice-president; Joseph Mc- 
Cann, Kahn’s, treasurer, and O. D. Grimes, 
Palais Royal, secretary. A motion was 
passed unanimously to make a strong effort 
to obtain for Washington the I. A. D. M. 
convention for 1937. 


—Examples of the restrained, "quiet" type 

show card used by Morrisons. The card is 

gray, with the various styles of lettering in 
black, outlined with gray or white— 
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Display Blays Major Part 
In this Fur Promotion 


In a store-wide promotion of quality furs, 
preceding our 1936 August fur sale, display 
played the most important advertising role 
in spite of the fact that no angle of publicity 
was left uncovered. We used them all— 
1ewspapers, radio, direct mail, special win- 
iows and interior displays. 
play that bore the brunt of the task of ac- 
quainting the public with the promotion. 

Furs ranging in price from $65 to $1,295 
were offered, with only a few garments being 
below $200. Every one of the twenty-six 
windows of the store was devoted to furs 
and accessories. Two days before the open- 
ing the windows were veiled, with small 


cards affixed to the curtains reading: “See 
these windows at 10 a. m. Saturday.” Spe- 


cial modernistic backgrounds of AGA board 
were built and installed. Each window back- 
ground followed the same pattern. White 
was used to present the furs in sharp con- 
trast. 

Only one type fur was shown in each win- 
dow, with the exception of the large corner 
window (shown below) at Main and Park- 
way, where the mannequin wore ermine and 
another coat of American mink was also 
shown. As illustrated by the photograph, in 
this window a formally garbed mannequin 
stood at the top of a short flight of orna- 
mental stairs. Waiting for her descent was 
a man, also in formal attire. The feminine 
figure was one of the new Scovil cellophane 
mannequins. 

Each window was numbered. The adver- 
tisement for Sunday, the day following the 
opening, listed each window by number, with 
a description of the garment displayed. A 
picture was also used, showing the back- 
ground of one of the windows. 

A complete display tie-up was used on 
the interior, with displays opposite the ele- 
vators on the second, third, and fourth 
floors. In the ready-to-wear department we 
used display niches featuring furs. In the 
millinery section fur-clad mannequins were 
placed on three display platforms. 

In the fur department, six models paraded, 


—Against a pure white modernistic back- 
ground, the ermine-cloaked cellophane man- 
nequin stood poised at the top of a short 
flight of ornamental steps, while awaiting 
her was a man, also in formal wear— 


—Every one of the twenty-six windows of 

the store featured furs. With one exception, 

each window displayed but one type fur. 

Accessories took the form of shoes, gloves, 

scarfs, perfumes, millinery, jewelry, and 
bags— 


3ut it was dis-: 


By LESTER GASTON 
The Alms & Doepke Company, Cincinnati 


wearing the new coats. 
Two days before the opening we began 
using teaser ads in all Cincinnati papers. 


The first ad bore a large question mark, 
with the admonition to see our windows Sat- 
Friday we ran 


urday morning. Then on 


this copy: “Beloved of royalty, for Queen 
City women,” and “A queen’s dower. No 
matter what her age, every woman in Cin- 
cinnati wants one.” 

Six of the battery of fur windows 
shown in the lower illustration. 


are 
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. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 
dising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
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Four Displaymen Discuss 
The Salary Question 

Are display salaries keeping pace with the 
improvement in economic conditions? Just 
what can the profession anticipate in the 
near future? Will there soon be a serious 
lack of trained displaymen, and will this 
influence salaries favorably? 

Here are four letters from well-known dis- 
playmen from various parts of the country, 
giving their candid opinion on this engross- 
ing subject. For obvious reasons their names 
can not be revealed. The first says: 

“To date the display profession is the 
same as all other crafts, for during the past 
four years very few apprentices have served 
their time. Two reasons can be blamed for 
this situation. First, the retail stores forced 
display departments to curtail department 
expenditures to such an extent that very few 
display assistants were developed. Second, 
the salaries offered to the assistants were 
so low that the future did not appeal to 
young men looking for a trade. 

“This situation leaves us today with many 
opportunities open for trained or partly 
trained displaymen. Within the last month 
I have had requests for displaymen from 
seven different stores in and near our city. 
I have tried to locate men to fill these 
respective positions; combination advertising 
and display; display and men’s clothing 
salesman; window and merchandising; and 
window and show card. However, men have 
been interviewed for each of these positions 
and only two jobs have been filled to date. 
One has not proved satisfactory so far. The 
store manager of each of these stores of- 
fered more money each time I talked to them 
if they can find the right party to fill the 
job they want done. 

“The outlook as far as I can see is that 
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displaymen in the future will have the op- 
portunity they have been wanting for so 
long, as store managers are realizing more 
and more the importance of well-managed 
display departments and the long-neglected 
fact that they must pay well for an im- 
portant job well done.” 

And now read of the woes of another dis- 
play manager, by an odd coincidence located 
in a city just seventy miles from the one 
discussed above: 

“I will try to relate our experiences as 
nearly correct as possible, although prob- 
ably words will fail me before I get through. 
The beginning came when this firm took on 
a new merchandise man. He immediately 
proceeded to show the higher-ups how to 
cut down overhead. Of course that affected 
other departments, but I want to cite only 
its effect on the display department. 

“Our windows number twenty-five, with 
two and sometimes three changes a week. 
We had got along fairly well with three boys 
who were fair trimmers and card writers. 
The number of assistants was reduced to 
two and the card writer. Somehow we 
managed by doing what I call ‘faking.’ 
Then came the big idea: to cut my salary 
and those of the assistants. It did not go 
through, as I stood pat. Then the card 
writer's salary was questioned and we were 
forced to reduce him $5 a week. Before 
the week was over he left for Chicago to 
take a job at $25 a week. We were without 
a man for almost two weeks, during which 
time we sent out all card work at a flat price 
of $35 a week. Finally we found a man with 
less experience and who was very slow, at 
only a dollar per week less than the good 
workman who had left. 


“Naturally the situation made the as- 
sistants uneasy. In a few days one came in 
with another job at a few dollars more and 
less work. I had to let him take it. The 
following week in came the last man with 
a similar offer. When I asked him to stay 
the reply was: ‘Will you pay $5 a week 
more?’ And of course that was vetoed. 

“Somehow I got by with a boy who had 
very little experience. Last week he also 
came in with the same story, and now I am 
forced to pay him more than our former 
men received. I am still looking for a good 
boy—cheap! At this rate it will be a long 
time until the display manager is on the 
same level with many other department 
heads. 


“Are display salaries too low? Yes! And 
they will be until the displayman sells him- 
self. Working hours and conditions can be 
adjusted as soon as some real fellow like 
yourself gets on the job. We in this depart- 
ment can’t complain about hours, but sal- 
aries are down!” 

From a displayman in another part of the 
country comes this letter: 


“The question concerning displaymen’s 
salaries is indeed a timely and most interest- 
ing one. It would be my humble opinion 
that in general the scale of wages has been 
greatly reduced over the last five years and 
many very fine, capable men are still strug- 
gling under this handicap, when other lines 
of endeavor, requiring less years of prepara- 
tion, etc., have returned the wage cuts and in 
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many cases have added greatly to the weekly 
wage. 

“To remedy this situation, I have little to 
offer; only suggesting that through the 
strength and help of a strong national asso- 
ciation we would have a united front and 
would be able to combat many situations not 
at present possible. 

“Display is a highly specialized profession 
requiring a knowledge of art and design, 
buying and selling psychology, practical 
views on promotion and advertising; store 
policy; prevailing modes, colors, fashions, 
etc. Therefore, my belief is that for one 
so highly trained a salary of commensurate 
proportion is not asking or expecting too 
much of the employer, who, in return for the 
present relatively small remuneration, looks 
to the displayman as a magic cure for all 
sick, weak, starving business conditions 
usually beyond the control of many keen, 
far-sighted business executives.” 

Another display department head has this 
to say: 

“Tn all consideration to the exacting duties 
of display; the years of building up to a 
professional displayman (as compared with, 
say, any legal professional man who, after 
a degree is attained, can name his own 
price for his services); in view of the fact 
that a displayman has to acquire a practical 
selling medium without words, yet present 
merchandise in an artistic manner; the end- 
less, thankless job of being a diplomat to a 
storeful of buyers and merchandisers; the 
efforts of originality and the continued 
stream of varied departmental promotions ; 
the constant demand that the displayman be 
ahead of time itself; bearing all these facts 
in mind, a displayman has never received a 
salary worthy of his value to any depart- 
ment store. Percentage, I think, can not 
enter into the salary question any more than 
an artist could evaluate his painting through 
percentage. : 

“Fortunately, I have proven to my em- 
ployers that a day’s work is a day’s work— 
or else the second day suffers and shows its 
suffering. I wish I could prove the salary 
question to them with equal consideration, 
but so far no luck.” 

This salary situation is a serious one. It 
deserves attention. DISPLAY WORLD 
would like to have other expressions on the 
same subject from displaymen—and em- 
ployers — everywhere. All communications 
will of course be considered confidential. 
Perhaps some of you have been successful 
in presenting the case of display to your 
employers so effectively that the salary spec- 
tre is laid. Your suggestions may help 
others. 


"Silk Parade" Dates 
Announced 

The annual “Silk Parade,” the nation-wide 
promotion of silks and silk merchandise 
which is held under the auspices of the 
International Silk Guild, will be held the 
week of September 21-26. 

Recognition of silk as a symbol of the 
quality movement in merchandising, silk as 
an emblem of store prestige, and silk as the 
standard of luxury and serviceability in fine 
fabrics will be the keynote of the promotion 
in leading stores, according to the guild. 
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a. MPORTED FROM ¥ViiFewewa 


The second of the 1936 Twin Cities Mar- 


ket Week, held August 3 to 15, was an 
unqualified success. A large share of the 
credit for the promotion must be given to 


the display clubs of Minneapolis and St. 


Paul. It was through their efforts and in- RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


itiative that the educational program was 


created and executed. The civic bodies of 
both cities have acknowledged that the pro- DRAMATIZE YOUR SCHOOL DISPLAYS 


ram was one of the finest ever offered the 


NO with GOTTWALD MANNEQUINS and have the best 


talks and various demonstrations of display children's wear displays in your city. Be the leader in 


y Harvey T. Flynn, The Emporium; Pal- your city. Write for photographs and literature. 
ier Wort, The Golden Rule; Harold Nie- 


land, Maurice L. Rothschild Company; Wal- 
‘er Nelson, Cook’s, Inc.; Robert Buss, Pp and UP and UP 
Schunemans & Mannheimers; T. B. Cum- 


nings, Husch Brothers, Inc.; John H. De- goes the increasing preference for GOTTWALD MANNEQUINS, 


Vild, Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Asso the choice of America's famous retailers. There must be a reason. 
ciation, and Everett Samsel, Young-Quinlan 


Company. — . are You, too can use Gottwald Women's, Men's, Children's, and 
Also taking active part in the program Relief Mannequins profitably. They stop traffic and sell mer- 
wee ee cee . Thoms & Cos; chandise. There is no greater essential to effective display of 


ee P spear Pai a apparel than the life-size, life-like mannequins of this famous 
: and world renowned product. 


son, Carr’s; William Gerardine, The Stan- 


dard Clothing Company; Harry Hanson, 
Minneapolis Paper Company; Les Hier, L. ° . SHEELINE, PRES. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


E. Hier Display Equipment Company; Lloyd 


Jensvold, Gamble Stores, Inc.; Victor Lut- 
ter, Young-Quinlan Company; Gerald Urlie, 
Miller Cafeteria, and Cliff Westvig, Juster 
Brothers. 448 FOURTH AVE., CORNER 30TH ST., NEW YORK 


Summerton Wins 
More Awards 


L. E. Summerton, William R. Moore Dry SELL THIS CHRISTMAS 


Goods Company, Memphis, has just received 


a check for $75 as second prize in the re- PICTORIALLY 
cently concluded carborundum display con- 









































you, foo, will Find. it 


test. A picture of the winning display ap- A Pleasure fi 

peared with his article in the June issue of Make window backgrounds, panels, wall mt Sangh A de, ne- 
DISPLAY WORLD. Since May 1, 1936, decorations from story-book pictures of kiingctite =the Or e 
Summerton has won the following: National The Three Bears, Jack and Jill, Red 


ie : : Riding Hood etc., or Biblical scenes. 
Baseball Week, first prize $50; Firth rug pins ONE CAN DO IT WITH 
contest, second prize $50; Pepperell con- 
test, second prize $50; National Tennis 
Week, first prize $25 and a $50 clock; Car- The New $25 
borundum contest, second prize $75; Sun- 3/10 Model 
brite contest, fourth prize $10; Squibb con- 
test, $10; food division, National Display 


Week, first prize, trophy. This is in addi- 2,21 6 


tion to the numerous cups and medals won 


in the International Association of Display 
Men and Southern Association of Display 4 i i SC i 1] G q A 2 H 
Men ‘inci i 


contests at Cincinnati. Summerton 


says: “I must be living right!” 
: BUYERS 














Minneapolis Guild Members IMPLICITY and ease of operation of 
. ° a 9 the Kling-Tite Automatic One-Hand 

Edit Special Display Page CAN T BE Tacker appeals to workmen. It saves time. 
The Commercial Bulletin, a monthly busi- Self-contained. No back-tracking for tacks. 

ness newspaper for merchants of the North- WRONG No dangerous tack spitting. 

west, devotes one page each issue to the sub- : ose 396 es! the — way to ys all 

ject of display. The publishers agreed to inds of tacking. Does neater, faster 

do so at the suggestion of members of the Send for Booklet work. Display men—sign men—salesmen— 


Minneapolis Display Guild, two of whose — pe gest a poe ae 


members, Everett Samsel, Young-Quinlan THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO Pes epee: 


Company, and L. E. Hier, L. E. Hier Dis- . 
play Equipment Company, edit the page. cnaaaceeiage _ A. os HANSEN MFG. CO. 
Every member of the Guild receives the 92 East Lakeview Ave. Columbus, Ohio Kling -Tite | 5041 B°Xona-dal-aielele| Ave 
paper each month without charge. CHICAGO. ILI 
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found For itinerant Displays 


The use of sound in exhibition and itiner- 
ant window displays is fast becoming more 
and more valuable to the advertiser. Where- 
as displays heretofore appealed to the eye 
alone, “talking” displays now have an addi- 
tional value in that they appeal to the ear 
as well. This type of display is actually a 
robot salesman, first calling the attention of 
the shopper by its unusual eye-appeal and 
then, having secured his attention, proceed- 
ing to demonstrate the merchandise offered 
for sale. 

For the past three months, RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, Camden, N. J., has been 
using sound in conjunction with an itinerant 
window display to promote Victor operatic 
recordings. This display, designed and exe- 
cuted in the studios of The Displayers, has 
been used in key spot department stores and 
music shops. 

The main feature of the unit is a replica 
of the interior of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, showing a portion of the orchestra 
and boxes, the orchestra pit, and a three- 
quarter view of the stage. The fifty or more 
figures represented in the model are indi- 
vidually sculptured in composition. 

The entire synchronization of sound, light, 
and motion is as accurate as at the Opera 
House itself. The three motors operating the 
entire apparatus are controlled by contacts 
attached to the tone arm of the amplification 
unit. The mechanization is simple and fool- 
proof. 

A crowd quickly gathers in front of the 
display as the chatter of the audience is 
heard. As the orchestra tunes up, the hum 
of the audience fades away—house lights 


By BELMONT CORN, JR. 
The Displayers, New York City 








Opera in 
Miniature* 


The lights go out . . . the music starts 
|... the curtain rises ... in the minia- 
ture model of the Metropolitan Opera 
stage, with orohestra, orchestra seats 
and boxes... and the magnificent voice 
of Madame Kirsten Flagstad peals out 
in excerpts from the second act of Wag- 
|| ner’s “Die Walkure” (including the fa- 
mous Valkyrie’s Cry). On the minia- 
ture stage you see a setting with Brunn- 
hilde and Wotan on the rocky heights, 
Brunnhilde moving in synchronization 
with the music. The performance lasts 
four minutes—a fascinating flash of the 
opera with sound, light and action ef- 
fects. Performances will be given at 
frequent intervals throughout the day 
beginning at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, Feb- 
|| ruary 27, to Saturday, March 7, inclu- 
sive. 

i RADIO SALONS — 5TH 
i FLOOR, SOUTH BLDG. 
| 
| 





*arranged through the cooperation of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, sponsors. 








dim—footlights fan over the curtain—the 
orchestra bursts into the opening strains of 
the overture of Wagner’s “Die Walkure.” 





As this is concluded, there is a burst of 
applause from the audience, the curtain 
opens, revealing a mountain setting. The 
small figure of Brunnhilde is on stage, with 
costume and properties correct in every de- 
tail. The movements of her arm are syn- 
chronized with the accents of her singing. 
With the conclusion of a second act aria, 
recorded by Mme. Kirsten Flagstad, the cur- 
tain closes, applause breaks out, the curtain 
opens for an encore—the small figure re- 
sponds by raising her arm—the curtain 
closes—the house lights come up and _ the 
cycle automatically repeats. 

In New York City, at William Knabe’s, 
Forty-seventh street and Fifth avenue, it 
was unofficially estimated by the vice-presi- 
dent of that organization that over 50,000 
people were attracted by this display over 
a period of two weeks. This is one of the 
very few promotion displays with sound that 
the Fifth Avenue Association permitted on 
Fifth avenue, and the city required no license 
for the exhibition of this display. 





Wagner Wins Two More 
Display Contests 


George H. Wagner, George B. Peck Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., who recently won 
a display contest which entitled him and 
Mrs. Wagner to an all-expense cruise to 
Havana, returned home the latter part of 
July to find that in the meantime he had 
been declared winner of two more contests: 
one for Butterick patterns and the other 
for Congoleum rugs. George seems to make 
a practice of coming out on top in practically 
every contest -he enters. Incidentally, he 
reports a marvelous cruise, with smooth, 
cool sailing all the way and with a fine 
crowd aboard ship. Just as we go to press 
word is received that Wagner has also been 
awarded a $79 Waltham watch for one of 
his displays in the Quaker lace spring home- 
craft week contest. 





Display Manager Designs 
Store Front 

John H. Dubuisson, display manager, The 
Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, Tenn., is 
the designer of the store’s attractive new 
front which cost $100,000 and required five 
months’ time for completion. An increase in 
sales of 10 per cent is ascribed by the firm's 
president to the remodeling. 


—A close-up of the "stage" in the RCA 

itinerant display described in the article. 

Motion, light, and sound are combined for 

a most realistic effect. The advertisement 

above shows the way in which Wanamaker's 
featured the display— 
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UF ox 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 














EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
300 W. Adams Chicago 






HOME STUDY 
METHOD 








AMES 
Metal Mouldings 


Chrome, Brass and Copper, both plated 
and solid, made in our own factory. 


Specially designed mouldings made to 
your order. Our prices are right, our 
quality high, service good, and stock large. 


Our latest catalogue lists 75 stock shapes; 
write for your copy. 





We Specialize In Frames 


For the Trade 


AMES METAL 


MOULDING CO., Inc. 
226 E. 144th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Matt Haven 9-7373 
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St. Louis Club Hears 
Frank Hamilton 

“Merchandise display is one of the great- 
est departments in advertising,” Frank Ham- 
ilton, president, St. Louis Advertising Club, 
and governor of the seventh district of the 
Advertising Federation of America, said in 
his talk to the St. Louis Display Club at a 
dinner meeting Monday night, August 3, at 
the DeSoto hotel. Erwin Hiffman, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. 

Pointing out the necessity of a constantly 
new adaptation to the job, Hamilton said: 
“Ideas are what sell. They evolve from 
nothing into concrete accomplishments. Bell, 
Ford, Edison, Marconi, Columbus—all ush- 


ered in ideas which were of world-wide 
importance. They all. had to be carefully 
developed. Men who have creative ideas 


have to fight for them and back them with 
indomitable courage. Display and advertis- 
ing men, dealing in ideas at all times, must 
fight also, often against stupid, arrogant 
superiors and their selfish attitudes. But be 
sure that you have an idea and not a brain- 
storm. 

“To be sure you have an idea you must 
be informed. To produce ideas is a simple 
result of training and exercise. If you would 
create, you must first of all be yourself. 
A mere human copy-file cannot be creative. 
The creative mind must read and study, and 
develop the habit of close observation and 
critical attention.” 

President Hiffman told members of the 
club that the thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the International Association of Display 
Men was one of the most successful in the 
history of the association and that the at- 
tendance of such men as Tony Sarg and Kay 
Kamen proved the interest and development 
of display. 

B. A. Rainwater, a member of the club 
and head of his own display studio, dem- 
onstrated the “Shorty” knife, which he said 
was a “creation of necessity.” The knife 
is a tool for cutting wallboard. 


THE TELETOUCH RAY 


will automatically cause each person pass- 
ing in front of your show windows at night 
to illuminate them for a period of five 
seconds to two minutes as desired. 

Phone or for further particulars. 


TELETOUCH CORPORATION 


37 W. 54TH ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone—COlumbus 5-5778 
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TYPE 9501 BACK GEARED Way 
Display eed 
Motor Pp enough to ett 
enough to mount 
_ .0n ordinary card— 
vertically or horizontally— 
with eyelet or staple. 
Weighs 10 ounces. Plugs 
into light socket—no bat- 
teries to run down, no 
radio interference, no trans- 
former. Cool running. Speeds 
3. 5, 8, 15 or 25 r.p.m. This is 
the unit that is running na- 
tionally distributed displays. 
A complete line of dependable 



































You spend good 
money for adver- 
tising cutouts or 


ARDBOARD 
ee EASELS reg eas 4 


is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel. with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 





















motors and mechanisms. 


$1.10 in thousand lots 


SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1841 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 
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Why Pay Duty on 


SILVER 
GLASS 
TINSEL 


when YUKON, the largest maker of silver 
glass tinsel in the U. S., can supply you 
with a triple silver plated tinsel of greater 
brilliancy and more lasting luster, 


... AT, WE BELIEVE, THE 
WORLD'S LOWEST PRICES 


Extra fine, fine, medium and coarse, and 
also in 12 beautiful colors. 


Unexcelled for use on Novelty Fabrics, 
Stage Spectacles, Lobby Displays and 
signs of all kinds. 


Jobbers and Manufacturers: 
Write for Prices. 







Try Try 
YUKON YUKON 
Showcard Black India 
Colors Drawing 
Ink 


YUKON 


ARTISTS COLOR WORKS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a postal 
will bring your copy. 



















Third Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 











HULA FRINGE 
CELLOPHANE 
CELLOPHANE RIBBONS 
FOILS 
9 


M. H. LEVINE COMPANY 
32 West 27th St. New York City 

















—when in need of 


FANCY PAPERS 


plain, printed, corrugated, coated and ali display ac- 
cessories, address your inquiry to our new address. 


JOSEPH E. PODGOR CO., INC. 
618 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Serving the Display Profession’’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 




















DISPLAY LIGHTING 
[Continued from page 3} 
general illumination and spotted out his red 
dresses with blue light. 

In fact, by using this principle of mixing 
different colors of light in the same display, 
not only can beautiful shadow effects be 
produced but, as on the stage, the painted 
backgrounds of the displays and the mer- 
chandise can be intensified in color and 
effectiveness. 

As you know, red, blue, and green light are 
considered the primary lighting colors or 
wave lengths. Mixing these three colors in 
the right proportion, an approximate white 
light can be produced; by mixing two, the 
secondary colors are obtained, and by vary- 
ing the proportions of the three any color 
of the rainbow is possible. The stage for 
years has used this principle of producing 
colored light to intensify their colors on the 
to create certain moods, to indicate 
and to give depth and form 
to their flimsy sets. Show windows are in 
reality stages to dramatize merchandise— 
and the displayman has already discarded 
set backgrounds and adopted the idea of 
to produce the proper setting for 


scenery, 
time and place, 


scenery 
this merchandise. But as yet he has not 
realized fully the potentiality of colored 


lights to give mood and form to his setting, 
to make the merchandise more entrancing 
and desirable and, most of all, to attract 
unusual attention to it. 

Thus light can be made to perform three 
major functions in displays: (1) to make 
them easily and quickly visible; (2) to com- 
pel attention to a display, and (3) to make a 
display novel and exceptional. 

Certainly lighting alone can not do every- 
thing, and naturally proper design of back- 
grounds is most important, as are such 
things as size of merchandise displayed, the 
type of cards describing the merchandise, 
the arrangement of the merchandise; even 
the slope of the window glass during the 
daytime affects the drawing and _ selling 
power of windows. 

Fortunately, this afternoon I have been 
able to bring you one of the most novel and 
unique ways of giving proper value to all 
these factors in as brief and as understand- 
able a chart as has ever come to my atten- 
tion. It is cleverly called a “vis eye bility” 
chart by its developer, Edward Hodgetts of 
the Union Gas and Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati. I consider it a privilege to be al- 
lowed by him to use it as a part of my mes- 
sage to you. 

My explanation of this interesting chart is 
taken almost verbatim from an article pre- 
pared by Hodgetts for DISPLAY WORLD 
and I take pleasure in giving credit where 
credit is due. 

Now, turning to the chart, the question of 
time is an important factor to consider in 
designing displays. It has already been dis- 
cussed and only a few additional observa- 
tions are necessary now by way of emphasis. 
It.is well to consider first the type of win- 
dow you are designing. Is it one to appeal 
to 20 per cent who may stop and window 
gaze, or do you intend to give a mental 
picture of that merchandise to the 80 per 
cent that glance and pass on? In the for- 
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mer type no doubt you may have several 
objects, large and small, of related or un- 
related character. In the latter, you cer- 
tainly have only a single idea to get across, 
and here is where good lighting plays its 
biggest role, by making “flash” mental pic- 
tures possible in the wink of an eyelash. 

In the same manner, clarity becomes a 
fundamental in design. If a hodge podge 
of unrelated lines of merchandise is thrown 
into a window, a confused mental picture 
will result even if the lighting is good; al- 
though lighting can help if certain articles 
are given greater emphasis by spotlighting 
them with white or colored light. For full 
effectiveness, windows and displays should 
express only related ideas or one idea, since 
human beings notoriously have a one-track 
mind. Raincoats and umbrellas are related 
lines, but garden hose in a window display- 
ing night-gowns certainly is not. Clarity 
also involves the problem of neatness and 
background designs. Backgrounds that have 
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a confusion of lines, angles, and colors dis- 
tort the image of the merchandise, and may 
even detract attention from it. On the other 
hand, a well-designed background will point 
out merchandise so the eye just can’t miss it. 

The size of merchandise in a display is 
also of relatively large importance since the 
larger the object the easier it can be seen. 
This {factor affecting displays is a little diffi- 
cult to regulate naturally, for when a store 
manager wants wedding rings displayed he 
wants wedding rings displayed—and not 
twin beds which are certainly larger and 
yet may be of equal importance so far as the 
idea of marriage is concerned. Lighting can 
help greatly in overcoming this deficiency in 
size, for good lighting magnifies and makes 
fine detail readily discernible within limits. 
Obviously then, the lighting of a window 
and the size of the objects displayed are 
closely related and should be carefully con- 
sidered for effective displays. 

Next on this chart for measuring window 





EVR BIS To EPR 
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LEMME SEE-- YOU 








—Herewith is presented a cartoon by Andrew Clements, Philadelphia. 


CAN PUT UP THAT 
DISPLAY ON LABOR 
DAY --STORE'S 


CLOSED--BLAR 








1B 


The three displaymen 


in the United States who hove not found themselves in this same situation are to be congratu- 


lated. Send in your own idea for a similar cartoon. 


If enough favorable reaction is shown the 


sketch will be made a regular feature— 
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effectiveness is color: Colored backgrounds, 
colored merchandise, colored window cards, 
all add to the attraction factor of a win- 
dow—but colored light can be even more 
attention compelling if properly used. The 
new lumiline lamps in colors, combined with 
new structural glass elements, can be used 
to create interesting designs on backgrounds 
which have more life than pigments. Many 
lighting tricks, some of great beauty, are 
possible, but you displaymen know better 
than I that these and other background nov- 
elties must be used with discretion or else 
they and not the merchandise will be the 
principal attraction. Used properly, as many 
clever designers do, luminous backgrounds 
can be used to draw attention to merchan- 
dise placed in contrast against them. 

And you will note contrast plays an im- 
portant part in creating effective displays, 
whether that contrast refers to lighting or 
to pigments. The entire seeing process is 
based upon contrast; in fact, a light object 
against an equally light background is al- 
most invisible; the same is true with black 
against black. You are constantly using 
contrast in your show cards; black letters on 
white or white letters on black may be con- 
sidered 100 per cent contrast, or strong, as 
given on this chart. 

This same principle should be used in the 
display of merchandise, even though 100 per 
cent contrasts may not always be possible. 
For instance, black evening dresses should 
certainly be more effective against white or 
light backgrounds and vice versa; colored 
materials against their complementary col- 
ors, and so on to produce in effect the sil- 
houetting of your merchandise. 


Many stores have gone so far as to have 
separate colored lighting for the back- 
ground, in order that its color may be 
changed at will without the necessity of re- 


painting. It is possible with such equipment 
to throw colors—even gradually change 
them in a definite preconceived sequence 


with proper automatic dimmer control—on 
the background and leave the merchandise 
at the front illuminated with white light 
either from spots in shallow windows or 
from the regular type concentrating window 
reflectors in those slightly larger. The time 
has come when the beautifully paneled 
wood backgrounds of the last decade against 
which all merchandise was displayed regard- 
less of contrast is no lenger permitted by 
displaymen who keep abreast of the times. 
Silhouette is the word now. 

When you consider that time, clarity, size 
of merchandise, and color are more or less 
fixed characteristics of the display, in fact 
seldom can be controlled, it will not be sur- 
prising to note that the actual brightness of 
your display is one of the greatest single 
factors of importance in making it truly 
effective both for those 20 per cent who stop 
and shop, and the 80 per cent who pass by 
in three to seven seconds, and who may 
later return to buy, if that three-second 
glance impresses them. Customers see any 
display only by the light that is reflected 
to their eyes from it—in fact, everyone sees 
by reflected light only. A direct beam of 
light is invisible until it strikes some ob- 
ject, unless one looks directly at the source 
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of light—then glare and its insidious effects 
on the eye results, and we raise a great shout 
about the light being too bright when we 
should say the light is too glaring. The 
light reflected from the background and your 
merchandise is the brightness. This reflected 
light, of course, varies, depending upon the 
color of each. A white dress reflects more 
light than a yellow coat, which in turn 
reflects more than a walnut bed. Given any 
display in which all these other factors play 
a part—time, clarity, etc—should any be 
deficient, then greater brightness will aid 
in overcoming its deficiency. 

It is almost impossible to get too much 
light or brightness in your windows if the 
light is shaded and the illumination properly 
diffused. There is sunlight, for instance, 
which is about 1,000 times the value of the 
lighting in this room, yet you have little 
difficulty in seeing when your eyes are prop- 
erly shaded from the direct rays of the sun. 

I said, “little difficulty in seeing”—which 
is true unless you are trying to see in a win- 
dow in daytime. The actual value of day- 
light in footcandles in the window may be 
high, but unfortunately the usual window 
becomes a regular mirror, practically con- 
cealing the merchandise displayed within. 
There is a fad today to construct curved 
windows to eliminate these objectionable 
daytime reflections, but lighting can do that 
without great cost of installation or replace- 
ment. So why not try good lighting? 

Many progressive stores are doing this, 
using not only background lighting to in- 
crease the brightness and contrast, but also 
footlights, spotlights, and an excellent system 
of window reflectors at the front. Several 
circuits can be installed, making it possible 
to use only three-fourths or one-half as 
much light at night when the surrounding 
darkness makes it possible by contrast to 
reduce the brightness of a window without 
reducing its effectiveness. 

“By contrast.” By that phrase this time I 
mean contrast with the surrounding win- 
dows. The eye is at a disadvantage when 
it tries to see a window or display sand- 
wiched in between two brighter ones. The 
pupil of the eye opens and closes according 
to the amount of light present. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in going from a well-lighted 
room to one of less illumination, the eyes 
require about as many minutes to open to 
full diameter to allow sufficient light for 
quick visibility after being subjected pre- 
viously to high brightnesses, as it required 
seconds to close to minimum size for sharp 
discernment under high values of illumina- 
tion. It is therefore far easier for the eye 
to go from a dark display to a brighter one 
than the other way around. Even though 
it is a matter of seconds only, seconds count 
in this display game. This factor must be 
given due consideration in evaluating your 
windows; it also must be taken into account 
when the lighting of your window is de- 
signed. Very briefly an indication of good 
and bad lighting is given on Hodgett’s 
chart. Fortunately it is sufficient to remind 
you that good lighting engineers are at your 
service through the courtesy of your local 
utilities both here and abroad. Please make 
use of their help, it will save you much 
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A FALLING STAR! 


The sky is full of stars . . . but it’s the meteor that 
gets the gallery. It's human nature to go for action. 


Action catches the eye and holds it. Action 
makes people stop and look at a motion display 
in a window ... 9 to 25 times as many people 
as will look at a still display. 


Motion displays are not expensive. Operating 
costs are less than a cent a day, plugged to the 
nearest light socket. They are sturdy, simple 
and noiseless. Hundreds of stores use them to 
attract more customers. 





REVOLVING MERCHANDISER —A durable, all- 
metal turntable with an 18-inch disk. Carries 50 
pounds. Makes 4 to 7 revolutions per minute, 
clockwise. No motors, brushes, gears or belts 
... therefore silent in operation. Sells for $10.50 
for A.C. current. Slightly more for D.C. 


SHOWMASTER—The heavy-duty model that 
supports 150 pounds. Pendulum Power Unit— 
animates figures, products, letters, etc. 


@ Send for folder showing variety of uses and 
applications of these devices. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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time both this afternoon and later. He will 
be glad to aid you, and nine out of ten have 
a definite artistic appreciation for the funda- 
mentals of good displays, as well as a few 
lighting tricks up their sleeves to suggest 
to you if and when you need them for special 
effects. 

It is well to glance at what is new and 
now available or what may be in the future, 
to create interesting lighting effects for your 
displays. There is the use of black light 
which is becoming more and more popular 
on the stage, and later may find application 
in the window, since convenient black light 
sources will probably be available in the 
future for producing economically these ef- 
fects at a distance. Already paints of every 
color of the rainbow are on the market. 

Another extremely decorative and interest- 
ing development still yet to be made avail- 
able (so don’t ask to buy) is the new type 
fluorescent lamp which produces light in 
colors at high efficiencies and which resem- 
bles the lumiline lamp. Colored light will 
then be available at very high lighting effi- 
ciencies, since it is produced directly and 
not by absorption through colored screens. 
These new lamps require special transform- 
ers just as neon tubing does today, but that 
will be no handicap to their universal use 
when they finally appear for sale. 

Lighting is only an aid to displaymen, and 
when it is combined with all the skill and 
materials which are the tools of your trade, 
and which you now use so successfully, I 
think we may say that you are like my 
Scotch friend who found an entirely new use 
for old razor blades—he shaves with them! 
You will find a new use for lighting—you 
will use it in your displays effectively to 
make them more seeable and saleable—in 
other words, to put the “win” into your 
windows. 





R. R. Cunningham Addresses 
Chicago Display Club 

Eighty members of the Chicago Display 
Club met at the Hotel Sherman Monday 
night, August 3, to hear R. R. Cunningham, 
director of sales personnel, LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, discuss “Selling the Idea.” 
L. A. Woods, Chicago representative of 
DISPLAY WORLD, had charge of the 
meeting. Twenty-five members of the club 
had dinner at the Costa Rican Coffee Shop 
before the regular session took place. 

R. O. “Bob” Johnson, president of the 
Chicago organization, turned the floor over 
to Woods, who in turn introduced Cunning- 
ham. The latter, formerly manager of 
sales promotion and sales training, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and director of 
marketing development, Hudson Motor Car 
Company, told his audience that plenty of 
displaymen have selling ideas, but that they 
do not carry them through. 

“At one end of the scale,” he said, “we 
have the extroverts, who have a multitude 
of ideas but lack judgment in their selec- 
tion and application. At the other end are 
the introverts, for whom ideas are rarities. 
Then in between are the normal fellows, 
with the normal quota of ideas, who use 
care and thought in their choice. 

“But too many of these men give up, 
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whipped, before ever trying to sell their 
idea to the boss, regardless of how convinced 
they themselves are of its merits. They 
think, “Well, there will be a lot of ques- 
tions to answer,” or if they do make an ef- 
fort to put it across -they take fright at the 
first couple of objections. When you have 
an idea which you feel is a good one, pre- 
pare answers to every conveivable objection ; 
state your case sincerely and accurately; 
don’t let yourself be defeated without a 
struggle. You will be surprised at your 
percentage of success.” 

Following Cunningham’s address, Johnson 
introduced Nathan Silverblatt, secretary, 
DISPLAY WORLD; “Bud” Bennett, di- 
rector of the International Association of 
Display Men, Stillwater, Minn., who made 
a few interesting remarks; and Miss Cath- 
erine Pearce, of the display staff of Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago. Carl Shank, 
display manager, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, was also present but was compelled to 
leave before the introductions were made. 

Jack Kloesterman, assistant to Bob John- 
son at Commonwealth Edison Company, and 
Ollie James, display manager, Wieboldt 
Stores, Inc., Evanston, were introduced as 
the two Chicago club members who won 
free trips to the I. A. D. M. convention as 
a result of their efforts in a membership 
campaign. They described the convention 
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as outstandingly successful. 

President Johnson told the club members 
that the Chicago organization now has a 
total membership of 178, and announced that 
a determined effort is being made to secure 
the national convention for Chicago in 1937. 
A formal bid has been made to the board 
of directors of the association, backed up 
by invitations from all State street stores, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and other civic 
bodies. Johnson promised that the Chicago 
club would work as one man to make the 
1937 conclave a winner. 

DISPLAY WORLD had arranged for 
beer and pretzels after the formal meeting, 
and upon adjournment’ those present 
lingered to enjoy the refreshments. 





Spencer Products Company 
Has Original Line 

An original line of display specialties, 
made of Flexo-Boards—pedestal sets, plat- 
eaus, color spots, new flexo-foil corrugated 
papers, in six colors, and a real innovation 
in the way of new trump caps for corrugated 
displays—are being manufactured by the 
Spencer. Products Company, 148 West 
Twenty-third street, New York City, and is 
meeting with wide demand from the display 
profession. Distribution is made only 
through their accredited dealers, who carry 
complete stocks. 











OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 














DISPLAY MEN! 


everywhere in the Country, to act as my 
Representative. 


Earn extra money. Pleasant, dignified, 
easy. Does not interfere with your present 
position. Write at once for full particulars. 


ANDERSON DISPLAY SYSTEM 


28 Opera Place Cincinnati, Ohio 





WANTED 


New lines of 


DECORATIVE and DISPLAY 
MATERIALS 


Accessories and Equipment 
We Can Increase Your Sales 
Give Full Information First Letter 


Display Center of Philadelphia 


319 N, Eleventh St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











CUTAWL FOR SALE 


K’5 Model—Al1 condition; used very 
little. Complete with full set of Chisels 
and good carrying case. Priced for 


quick sale— 
$50.00 
Price includes shipping charges anywhere 
in U. S. or Canada. 


JAMES E. BJOCH 


329 So. Euclid Ave. Oak Park, IIl. 


HELP WANTED 
Experienced salesman for well-advertised 
Korrect-way line of display fixtures for 
N. C., Ga. and Fla. Leads furnished. 

MELVIN S. ROSS 
Showroom, 181 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


To carry a complete line of Window Display 
Fabrics and Papers on a commission basis. 
State lines handled at present, territory covered 
and types of stores contacted. 


“FABRICS”—“BOX 77” 
DISPLAY WORLD, 151 5th Ave., N. Y. City 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


and Firms wanted to handle window displays 
of Papier Mache figures, trademarks, back- 
grounds, in the full round, half round, or bold 
relief. Write immediately. 


BASSONS, INC. 


123 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 











WANT ADS 
Of all kinds, eligible for the Opportunity 
Exchange. Only $2.00 per inch, cash 
with order. Forms for September close 
September 9. 

















Al 
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THE DISPLAY APPROPRIATION 
[Continued from page 5] 


lors, on fashion, accessories, furniture, 
house furnishings; (2) plans, creates, and 
executes display selling ideas; (3) plans to 
change the appearance of his store over- 
night for spring, Easter, summer, autumn, 
winter, Christmas, January sales, etc., etc.; 
(4) plans shops for fashions, accessories, 
iurniture, etc.; (5) plans displays for all 
divisions of a department store. 

In recent years it has been my privilege 
to make certain tours of the country and 
observe how display departments operate in 
other cities. And what did I find? Men 
who are supposed to design and install sell- 
ing windows and interior displays, pleasant 
shops, and all the rest, working in inade- 
quately lighted basements, cold warehouses, 
cramped and hemmed in behind a thousand 
and one properties that are used time and 
time again for display purposes. These 
working conditions are such that mentally 
and physically they are crowded until they 
cease to be able to think in intelligent terms, 
to say nothing of planning (for argument’s 
sake) the display for a special promotion. 

I propose the sketch shown for an average 
display division layout. 

Right now is the time when all display 
counsellors should intelligently organize so 
that the N. R. D. G. A. will recognize them 
as a self-thinking body of men, not the type 
of window trimmer portrayed in a recent 
stage show which proceeded to make a joke 
ot his temperament and work. 








DISPLAY WORLD 


Van Elkan Mannequins 


Well Received 

E. Van Elkan, 37 West Twenty-sixth 
street, New York City, who introduced his 
new Patterson mannequins to displaymen at 
the International Association of Display 
Men’s convention, Cincinnati, reports that 
the modern figures are being accorded a 
very favorable reception. 

Noting the universal admiration for Rus- 
sell Patterson’s magazine covers, his stage 
and costume designing for the Follies and 
the Scandals, Van Elkan conceived the idea 
of having the famous artist design manne- 
quins which would have the grace and charm 
so characteristic of Patterson’s work. The 
result is a “different” portrayal of the typical 
American girl, having life and color, but 
without being exaggerated. 

Van Elkan has established a reputation 
for innovations in mannequins. Several 
years ago he introduced the Lenci figures 
which aroused vast interest on the part of 
displaymen everywhere, and followed these 
with revolutionary carved wood figures 
which were given the same reception. 





l. A. D. M. Announces New 
Associate Members 

The following new associate members oi 
the International Association of Display 
Men have been announced by the St. Louis 
office: Adjustable Pants Form Company, 
Akron, Ohio; Becker Sign Supply Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Continental Color 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; Everglades 
Palm Company, Haines City, Fla.; Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass.; Meloy Brothers, Shelbyville, Ind.; 
Bess "IT Display Company, Oklahoma City, 














—James Styles’ conception of “display Okla.; Display Letters Company, Redlands, 
Utopia" — Calif. 
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Put Life Into Your Displays 
With these New REVOLVO Units 








Parenr 
Ne 98377 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Cortaining Complete 
Fixtures 


BRAN-NU FIXTURE CO. 
Distributed Only By 


SIEVE & GERBER 


65 East South Water St. Chicago 


Line of Display 














AGA Board 


—The New Versatile 
Display Material 
Used Exclusively for the Backgrounds of 
Cincinnati's Largest Window Frontage 
(See article on page 23, this issue) 


Try it, and find out for yourself its economy in 
both material cost and labor. You'll be surprised. 


PLAIN OR COLORED 


AGA Board comes in plain surface or 
colored ready to use. The sheet sizes are 
practical and economical for all types 
of display units, as follows: 4 ft. x 8 ft.; 
4 ft. x 10 ft.5 5 ft. x 8 ft: 5 ft. x 10 ft. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
AGA Board, plain... .2%c sq. ft. 
AGA Board colored... .4¢ sq. ft. 


Sold Only in Five Sheet Bundles 
Minimum Order One Bundle 
Write at once for samples and literature 


Anderson Display System 


28 Opera Place Cincinnati, Ohio 








PEBBLED CHROME LETTERS 


For Signs, Showcards, Displays 
REDIKUT LETTERS in ten standard colors. 
Popular sizes and styles. Cheaper than cutting 
and coloring letters by hand. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. Write for Samples. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 
524 S. SPRING ST. _ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Chrome Metal 
MOULDINGS 


For all sorts of display and decorative purposes. 
Ask about our INVISIBLE FASTENER types 


THE C. SPIRO MFG. CO. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 
of Quality 








Makers Mouldings “for 22 Years 
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How About Your Next 
Valance Job. 


You should have Win- 
dowphanie samples and 
catalogue on file before 
you make your next Val- 
ance purchase. You might 
like the attractive, art 
glass-effect designs. Ap- 
plied te glass, eliminat- 
Adaptable to any type of store, 
any size. Very economical. Write right now. 


D. W. MALZ 65 Fifth Ave., WN. Y. C. 








ing breakage. 








MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


A new and complete line of flexible 
and rigid models. 


The choice of discriminating display 
men and retailers. 
Factory and Showroom Now Located at 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
New York City 














CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


ON More Beautiful 
LIN and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

NLIN Cut Letters. 

0! ae Samples and Price List 


Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 


Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Produets Co. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 


* Actual Samples sent on request 
Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 


for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards. 

Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 
Paper, etc. Attractive colors to make your 
selection from. 

Millions of letters in stock at all times in mod- 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 


FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 




















538 South Wells Street Chicago. Tiljpois _| 


SLEEVE FORMS 


The only Sleeve Forms made to conform 
with your specific need. The display man 
or merchant who specializes in individual 
styles of window displays will make his 
window trim an outstanding feature with 
Goodman Patent Flexible Sleeve Forms. 


- Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. 
. Mfrs. Famous Goodman Patent Sleeve 
. ee Acocy for Men’s, Boys’, Women’s Wear 
Display, and Rotary Display Specialties. 

217 West 125th St. New York, N. Y. 














Cc __— lete new selection of,” 
3 ous. sizes and thick 
CW nesses. Also colors. 


BLOCKART CO., 132W. 14 St., New York 


DISPLAY WORLD 


"ROLLING YOUR OWN" SILK 
SCREEN CARDS 
[Continued from page 16] 
have all the cards printed, tear off the paper 
stencil and place newspaper under the silk. 
Saturate rags with kerosene or gasoline and 
clean the paint out of the silk by rubbing it 
gently on both sides. This is very important, 
as dried paint in the silk is impossible to re- 
move, therefore making the silk unusable 
again. The squeegee should also be cleaned 
thoroughly. The same process is followed 
for the application of each succeeding color. 

The method described above is being suc- 
cessfully used in many department stores. 
The cost of printing fifty 22-by-28-inch cards 
in one color is about 8 cents a card. All of 
the silk, squeegee, unused paint and supplies 
can be used again. The materials required 
for screen process are very inexpensive. 

If you have no facilities for adding a small 
silk screen department to your display equip- 
ment, or should not desire to screen your 
own cards, you will most likely find a local 
silk screen shop which can print cards 
cheaper and better because of superior 
equipment, experience, and better handling 
facilities. Silk screen process cards or pos- 
ters in small quantities are cheaper than 
printed or lithographed ones, as the cost of 
preparatory work, plates, and equipment for 
reproduction by printing or lithographing 
makes the production of a few dozen pos- 
ters prohibitive in price. 

Any desired colors or designs can be ob- 
tained by screen process. Where runs of 
more than fifty cards are required, or where 
more than two colors are desirable, it is ad- 
visable to take your problem to an expe- 
rienced screen process man in a reputabie 
shop. 





Revolving Display Unit 
Attracts Interest 

Sieve & Gerber, 65 East South Water 
street, Chicago, report much interest being 
shown on the part of displaymen in “Re- 
volvo,” their revolving display unit. This 
feature is available as a fixture for many 
types of display, including millinery, gar- 
ments, gloves, hosiery, etc. A rugged motor 
concealed in the base of the fixture provides 
the motive power to turn the display three 
times per minute. The company also manu- 
factures other modern fixtures, heads, and 
similar display equipment. 





New Decorative 
Introduced 

Harve Ferrill & Company, Chicago, re- 
cently announced a new decorative product 
known as “Architex.” The material is an 
oyster-white vellum of extra heavy sub- 
stance, formed into panels of various 
grooved effects. 





Emmert Hammes, Inc. 
Appoints Modern Art 

Emmert Hammes, Inc., toy manufacturers, 
Detroit, has assigned Modern Art Studios, 
Inc., to handle their itinerant display pro- 
gram featuring the “Flyin’ Fool.” This is 
the first itinerant display program to be 
offered to retailers in the toy industry. The 
display is mechanically operated. 


August, 1936 


Knitwear Display Contest 
Announced 

The Knitwear Institute, 415 Lexington 
avenue, New York City, has announced a 
window display contest to be held from Au- 
gust 15 to September 15. The knitwear dis- 
played may be from any manufacturer, re- 
gardless of whether he is a member of the 
Knitwear Institute or not. Prizes will be 
awarded for the smartness and selling power 
of the displays. First prize is $200, second 
prize $100, and there will be four other 
awards of $50 each. The contest is open to 
display managers of all retail stores. AI! 
photographs must be received at the address 
given above, attention of Miss Diana Johns. 
fashion director, on or before September 20. 





Gotham Script Letters 
Announced by Blockart 

The Blockart Company, 132 West Four 
teenth street, New York City, has announced 
Gotham script cut-out letters as an addition 
to their line. The new letters are available 
faced with chrome-plated metal, or can be 
furnished without metal facing in plain, un- 
colored finish. The letters can be had with 
bases for inserting into grooved tracks or 
without bases for mounting against back- 
grounds. 
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